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Texas Eastern Sets $30 Million Project 
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The Story of Petersburg, Virginia 

Safety and Insurance 

Oklahoma's Bullington and SASI's Soday Discuss 
Market Research Techniques 

Texas Banker Discusses U.S. Economy 


J. S. Bullington of Oklahoma and Dr. Frank Soday at SASI Miami Meet. See Page 48. 
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10 Reasons Why 


Manufacturers Record 


Write today for information on how MANUFAC- 
TURERS RECORD can help you sell the fifteen 
Southern states—an absolute ‘'must'’ for anyone 


who sells capital goods or services to business in the 


fastest growing region of the country. 


First in the South, established in 
1882. One of the nation’s first busi- 
ness publications. 


Provides more extensive editorial 
coverage of Southern industrial 
progress than any other medium. 


Audience includes 25 per cent 
more Southern manufacturers than 


nearest competitive medium. 


Reaches new plant operators FIRST 
by virtue of extensive New Plant 
Reporting Service. 


Authoritative—official publication 
of Southern Association of Science 
and Industry, region's foremost de- 
velopment body. 


Emphasis on growth industries. 
Special editorial coverage every 
month. 


Research. Annual BLUE BOOK 
edition is South's standard refer- 
ence source. 


Prestige. Quoted in daily papers, 
by governors, by key industrialists. 


An executive level publication that 
is read at the level where action 
can be instigated for your product. 


The RECORD presells management 
—the level you must reach to sell 
or standardize your product. 
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FABRICATION THAT BUILDS SATISFACTION 


No matter how big or little the job may be, you can depend on 
DixisTtEEL Concrete Reinforcing Bars to be fabricated to exact 
specifications, and delivered on schedule. 

DrixisteEEL Reinforcing Bars are hot-rolled from our own high- 
quality steel and fabricated at the mill by men who take pride in 
turning out quality products. 

On your next job, call us in and see why the entire construction 
trade has found it pays to do business with DIXISTEEL. 


@ Quick, accurate estimates 
@ Competent engineering aid— 
detailing and bills of material 
Rapid, dependable service 
Complete, adequate stocks 


© WELDED WIRE 
MESH 


© BAR SUPPORTS 


© FIBRE TUBES 
FOR COLUMNS FABRICATING DIVISION 


Atlantic Steel Company 
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SIRS: I am attaching a copy of my letter 
| to Mr. Edward D. Powers in which we have 
expressed our compliments on his remarkably 
| factual and foresighted article which ap- 
peared in your June issue. This article has 
| special significance because it is written by a 
man of great prominence who resides outside 
the South. We should like to have 2,000 or 
| 3,000 reprints of the article, or your permis- 
| sion to reprint it in booklet form with appro- 
| priate credit to MANUFACTURERS RECORD... 

Mr. Paul Huey, Vice 

President, 
Advertising Manager 
The Progressive Farmer 


Birmingham 2, Alabama 
5 


| & Permission granted. 


SIRS: Mr. Tom Tanner, Secretary-Man- 
| ager of the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
| Association, thoughtfully forwarded to me a 

copy of your June issue of MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp. I was very pleased to see the strong 
| play that was given our organization. On be- 
half of the officers and directors of the South- 
| ern Newspaper Publishers Association, I 
| would like to thank you for this excellent 
article. 
James L. Knight, President 
Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assn. 


(The Miami Herald) 


SIRS: With regard to your 1957 Directory 
Edition, would like to inform you that B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company no longer op- 
erates a plant at Institute, West Virginia, but 


that Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., since Feb- 
ruary 21, 1956, has reopened the plant and is 
now operating it for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber. 
William I. Burt, President 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, 
Inc. 
3121 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


SIRS: I started reading an article, while 
cooling my heels in an olfice, from your May, 
1957 MANUFACTURERS RECORD, and couldn’t 
finish. Please send me this issue. Thank you 
for your trouble. 

Thomas R. Cook, Jr. 
24A Bordentown Manor Apts. 
Bordentown, N. J. 


> One year subscription sent. 


SIRS: Many thanks for the subscription 
to Manuracturers Recorp. I found the 
magazine both interesting and informative. 
The article on the cost of hiring salesmen 
was especially good. . . . I am passing the 
article over to my Sales Manager. 


Thomas R. Cook, Jr. 


SIRS: In the February issue of your mag- 
azine you request that readers submit names 
of plants in the South which are the biggest 
in their field. The Florida Division of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation is 
manufacturing Form-Crete (R), all pre- 
stressed concrete castings forms, and can now 
definitely say that they are the largest manu- 
facturers of concrete casting forms in the 





Nearly 100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND SPRINGS—TULSA Industrial District! 
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WHO THEY ARE... 


Commander Mills, Inc., South West Box Co., Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., American 
Smeiting and Refining Co., Southwest Porcelain Steel Corp., Pedrick Labore- 
tories, Inc., Orbit Valve Co., National Tank Co., Frank Wheatley Pump and 
Valve Mfr., Lock Joint Pipe Co., General Paint Corp., American Steel and 
Wire Co., Bethlehem Stee! Co., Lincoin Electric Co., Southwest Steel Corp., 
Standard Magnesium Corp., Standard Aluminum Co., Enardo Mfg. Co., Sheffield 
Steel Corp., The Boardman Co., Youngstown Steel Products Co., Mo-Vi, Inc., 
Boyles Galvanizing Co., Stanley Home Products Co., Santa Fe Engineering and 
Equipment Co., The Fibercast Corp., Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. and mony others. 
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WHAT THEY MAKE... 





Write tor Complete Information 


Products manufactured and distributed in 
the national market (many of them export- 
ed) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area com- 
panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 
gated Boxes, Zinc Products, Steel, Electric 
Fixtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameled Steel, 
Paints and Varnishes, Building Materials 
and many others. 


FACTORY SITES @ TRACKAGE @© WAREHOUSES @ ABUNDANT WATER 
@ NATURAL GAS @ ELECTRIC POWER @ SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 
CONDITIONS @ COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 
nections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads 








SAND SPRINGS HOME INDUSTRIAL DEPT., SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 
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country. We began manufacturing these cast- 
ing forms a little over two years ago, and 
our Form-Crete line is now recognized 
throughout the concrete industry as_ the 
leader and also the standard for casting 
forms. 

We would appreciate your listing our 
company’s name in your listing. In your 1939 
listing you had our Company as_ Food 
Machinery Corporation, Dunedin, Florida, 
the world’s largest manufacturer of citrus 
machinery and canning equipment. This fact 
is still true, however, our Company’s name 
is now the Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation, Florida Division, Lakeland, 
Florida. 


Edward L. Cole, Advertising Mer. 
Florida Division 

Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
Lakeland, Florida 


SIRS: Would like to wager a subscription 
to the MR on the premise that the Layne and 
Bowler officials ARE NOT viewing a giant 
milling machine (As stated in the cutline of 
a story in the June issue of MR). The ma- 
chine I believe is a vertical turret lathe. Am 
I right? 

E. W. Gruber 
Box 3711, Univ. Sta. 
Gainesville, Florida 

SIRS: In answer to your letter of July Ist 
regarding the question of Mr. E. W. Gruber, 
the machine is not a milling machine nor is 
it a vertical turret lathe. It is a boring mill. 
I am sorry that this error slipped into the 
cutline copy, but it was discovered much too 
late to have it corrected. 

My thanks to you and to Mr. Gruber for 
your interest and relentlessness in the pur- 
suit of the truth. It will out... 


J. R. Thomas 
Advertising Manager 
Layne & Bowler, Inc. 
Memphis 8, Tennessee 


SIRS: Manuracturers RecorpD was most 
generous in its treatment of my article in the 
May issue, and I want to thank you for 
affording me the opportunity to address my- 
self to your readers. It was a pleasure pre- 
paring this piece for you and I hope you will 
call on me whenever I can be of service to 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD... 


Herman E. Talmadge 
United States Senator 
Washington, D. C. 


SIRS: I was very impressed with both 
magazines. Thanks for the samples. . . 
Ray Waters 
F. P. Walther Jr. and Associates, Inc. 
Wantagh (Long Island), N. Y. 


SIRS: The opportunity of being listed in 
your Buyer’s Guide or Directory of Oil Field 
Equipment Suppliers would be very much 
appreciated. We certainly would appreciate 
being listed in the next issue of your Buyer's 
Guide or Directory. We are an original 
equipment manufacturer and manufacture 
the equipment shown in the attached (cata- 
logue). The equipment that we manufac- 
ture and a list of our trade names and trade- 
marks are shown on the attached list. We 
would appreciate your running these in your 
directory if you can do so. 

A list of our sales and service representa- 
tives is also attached. If you would like to 
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have additional information concerning our 
company or our equipment, we would be 
very pleased to hear from you... 
Vernon Smith, Gen. Mer. 
Oil Metering and Processing 
Equipment Company 
Houston, Texas 


SIRS: Thank you so much for the nice 
picture of our new plant as well as the 
write-up which you had in your MANUFAC- | 
TURERS Recorp. It is certainly appreciated | 
and the publicity will do a lot of good for | 
UR e cs 

P. F. O’Brien, President | 
Gordon Foods 
Atlanta, Ga. 





SIRS: This is to request a copy of the 
Market Survey noted on page 23 of your 
May issue MANurActuRERS Recorp. We 
would like to take this opportunity to sin- 
cerely congratulate you on your wonderful 
magazine. Keep up the good work. 

J. E. Nissley, Jr., Sales Mer. 
Capital City Iron Works 
Richmond, Virginia 


& Copy sent. 

SIRS: Thanks very much for the two com- 
plimentary issues of the May issue of MANu- 
FACTURERS ReEcorD, containing the “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap” story. Naturally, we are 
pleased and grateful for the recognition of 
what we believe to be one of the most con- 
structive projects underway in our state. . . . 
Thanks also for placing our order for the 
extra copies. We plan to give them a select 
distribution ... 

Herbert Carver, Information Dept. 
Mississippi Economic Council 
Jackson 5, Miss. 


SIRS: I noted an article in the April, 
1957 issue of MANuFACTURERS RECORD en- 
titled “A Manuracrurers Recoro Indus- 
trial Survey,” and on page 41 on Titanium 
Pigments, you state that seven of the South- 
ern States ar¢ rich in supplies of titanium. 
I presume you mean the deposits of titanium 
ores in their crude form. Among the states 
you mention are Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee. Will you be so kind as to 
advise me of the names of the counties in 
these three states where the ores are found? 

Thanks for this and past courtesies of the 
Recorp. I have been a subscriber to MANu- 
FACTURERS Recorp for the past twenty years. 

Henry N. Barker 
Law Offices 


Bristol, Tenn. 


&> Copy of January, 1957, Metals Section 
sent. 


SIRS: Knowing that you are always in- 
terested in new publications descriptive of 
or in other ways providing information about 
the South and its industrial and economic 
growth, it was thought you would like to re- 
ceive the enclosed copy of our recently pub- 
lished “Full Throttle” booklet. The informa- 
tion contained gives a brief review of some 
of the major developments which have oc- 
curred on our line of road and the territory 
we served since the end of World War II. 

Raymond E. Bisha 

General Industrial Agent 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
Louisville 1, Ky. 
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Need Holes in 
Metal Sheets? 


Several considerations must usually 
be observed. The design should 
be attractive in appearance, with 
adequate open area, while still, 
for some purposes, affording suit- 
able concealment of what lies be- 
hind or underneath. 


WHEREVER perforated metal is 
required, and it has thousands of 
applications today, you'll do well 
to contact DIAMOND. Forty years 
of widely diversified experience 
and hundreds of modern tool ar- 





























































































































surpassed quality and delivery at 
competitive prices. 

















Catalog 39 shows many interest- 
ing applications and contains com- 
plete illustrated working data. No 
charge or obligation, but kindly 
state business connection. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
WYOMING PENNA. 


West Coast Piant, Diamond Perforated Metals Co. 


17915 So. Fig St., Gardena, California 
los Angeles Area 
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CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 


Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 











New Orieaks, La. 


Plants at New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; 
Jackson, Tenn. 











What's New 
In The South? 


As official publication of the Southern Association 
of Science and Industry, The RECORD provides 
your best source of data on industrial trends and 
opportunities in a booming 15-state region. 
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Mail to North Atlanta 19, Georgia 
() 3 years for $7 C) 2 years for $5 
O 1 year for $3 
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Stonega Coke and Coal Company 


RODA Grasse 
OENDROE 


Kentucky Sun Coal Company - 
Old King Mining Company 
No. 1 & No. 2 
SUNFIRE OLD KING 
Brown Fuel Company 
HENSHAW 


GLENBROOK 


ASHLO HARDBURLY 


PREMIUM ANTHRACITE 
Product of Jeddo-Highland Coal Company 
Hazle Brook 


Genco Anthracites & Bituminous Coals 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET . .. . PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


Cable Address: GENCO 
q Branches > 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI 
IRWIN, PA. NEW YORK NORFOLK 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND 
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Another very encouraging commen- 
tary on the South’s potential comes 
from one of the nation’s top industrial- 
ists whose company has under con- 
struction a huge new plant in Atlanta. 

Jan R. Dowie, president of Carling 
Brewing Company, told us during a re- 
cent luncheon session that in his opin- 
ion this region’s greatest growth is still 
ahead, 

Observing that the South’s people are 
perhaps the area’s greatest resource, 
Mr. Dowie added: “But you have a 
great many others—good climate, ex- 
cellent living conditions, wonderful 
recreational opportunities, wide open 
spaces for industrial developments 
such as ours, an expanding economy, 
and an existing business community 
second to none in friendly hospitality 
and courtesy to newcomers.” 

“The South,” he declared further. 
“offers tremendous opportunities and 
challenges to forward-looking business- 
men. Your healthy tradition of solid 
conservatism, combined with your 
youthful vigor and spirit of progress, 
make this area one of the brightest ex- 
amples of our economic system at its 
best.” An additional point made by the 
Carling executive—and one of which 
the region may justly be proud—is 
that in the industrial development of 
the South the buildings have been de- 
signed not only for efficiency of design 
but also for beauty of appearance. 

He characterized this as _ being 
“good for the individual companies 
themselves, good for the communities 
in which they are located, and good for 
business as a whole.” 


Imposes Responsibility 


Such views as these are being heard 
with increasing frequency from busi- 
ness leaders all over the nation, and the 
fact that they believe what they say is 
exemplified in the new plant construc- 
tion and expansion which are continu- 
ing at a rapid pace in the region. 

While all this augurs well for the 
South, it would be wise for Southern- 
ers to become sharply aware of the at- 
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tendant responsibilities imposed by be- 
ing an area in special favor. 

We cannot afford to become smug, or 
to accept these developments as simply 
things that are due. After new indus- 
tries are won, they must also be kept. 
Good citizenship is a part, a vital part, 
of the aims of the average industrialist 
today, and the communities in which 
they choose to  settl—communities 
which put their best foot forward to be 
attractive to industry—must make 
every effort to maintain their own 
good citizenship. 

The construction of some big new 
manufacturing facility in any com 
munity, particularly those towns which 
previously have had little or no experi- 
ence with industry, generally creates a 
terrific impact on the local economy. 
With the good things there also come 
problems, and it is a responsibility of 
the community to work continuously 
with its industrial citizens toward iron- 
ing out the inevitable difficulties. 

Obviously, for any city or town to 
win new industries it has to put out 
some constructive effort. And, to reap 
the full benefits of growth, it must con- 
tinue and augment that effort. 


Chemicals Outlook 


The chemicals industry, a major 
part of which is concentrated in the 
South, is expected to continue its strong 
growth trend through the remainder of 
this year and into the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 

That opinion was expressed in a re- 
port just issued by the Research De- 
partment of Harris, Upham & Com- 
pany, nationwide investment brokerage 
firm. 

The study pointed out that $1,800,- 
000,000 in capital expenditure this 
year is a new high for the industry but 
is believed to be “not excessive and is 
required to provide for the anticipated 
normal growth in demand.” 

Commenting upon growth patterns, 
the report noted that during last year 
the chemical industry continued to dis- 
play “the strong growth trend which 
has been the dominant characteristic of 
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this industry in the postwar period.” 
During the first quarter of 1957, total 
output of the chemical industry was 
also higher than in the like 1956 period. 

It is of more than passing interest 
that the gain in 1956 chemical produc- 
tion was accomplished in the face of a 
decline in business for several impor- 
tant industries which the chemical in- 
dustry serves. The latter included the 
automobile, homebuilding, rubber, syn 
thetic textile and fertilizer industries. 

Thus, the report stressed, a turn- 
around in these industries in the last 
half of 1957 should affect favorably the 
total volume output of the chemical in- 
dustry. 


New Program Seen 


A matter of interest to all Southern 
leaders and those concerned with the 
general economic advancement of the 
region is the new cooperative effort 
planned by the Southern Association of 
Science and Industry and the Southern 
Association of State Planning and De- 
velopment Agencies. 

Officials of the two important organi- 
zations recognize that a great many of 
their objectives and goals are identical. 
In view of this it was decided that 
SASI and SASPDA could be of much 
assistance to each other in their vari- 
ous efforts if a specific plan of coopera- 
tion and coordination could be evolved. 

The initial move in this direction 
was made as a joint meeting of the two 
groups at Miami on July 23 this year. 

Specific aims discussed at the session 
were (1) a Standard Industrial Direc- 
tory Coding for industry sizes: (2) 
Standard Industrial Directory classifi- 
cation by industry groups; (3) a con- 
sistent method of reporting and verify- 
ing new plants in the South, and (4) 
possible methods of reporting and 
charting industrial expansion in the re- 
gion. 

This sounds like an excellent begin- 
ning, and if these aims are realized 
wholly or in part it should result in 
making the two organizations even 
more effective and constructive in serv- 
ing to promote the South.—J. D. 
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Florida Move Contemplated 


There is a fair prospect of at least one, 
and possibly three or four, large cigar-mak- 
ing companies removing from New York to 
Jacksonville, Fla. One of these companies is 
now endeavoring to secure the necessary 
buildings in Jacksonville, and, if successful, 
they promise that their weekly pay roll will 
be from $6,000 to $8,000. 


Technological Education in Georgia 


A bill has been introduced into the Georgia 
legislature providing for the establishment in 
that State of a technological school, and very 
vigorous efforts are being made to secure its 
passage. The necessity for such a school is 
so great, not only in Georgia, but in every 
Southern State, that there ought to be no 
opposition whatever to this measure. The im- 
portance to the South of technological schools 
can hardly be overestimated. There are thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of boys and 
young men in that section needing the ad- 
vantages of a technical education that would 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity of 
preparing to take an active part in the great 
industrial revolution now in progress through- 
out the Southern States. 


The South has entered upon an era of tre- 
mendous industrial development, and to the 
man fitted by education for work in this line, 
she offers the most promising field to be 
found in America. Where are the men to 
come from who are to be the movers in this 
great manufacturing, mining and railroad 
progress? Certainly not from the South ex- 
cept to a limited extent, unless the proper 
training can be had there. It ought to be a 
source of the greatest rejoicing on the part 
of everyone interested in improvement and 
advancement of the South that, through the 
increase of the industrial interests, a new 
field of profitable employment is _ being 
opened to thousands of young men who would 
otherwise be almost forced to leave their own 
country and seek their fortunes in the North 
or West where wide diversity of employments 
offers a chance to every one able and willing 
to work. Instead of being limited in their 
choice of occupations to farming, merchandis- 
ing, or to a professional life, as has to a large 
extent heretofore been the case with South- 
ern young men who remained at home, there 
are now opened to them many chances of suc- 
cess in industrial matters. 


That the young men of the South may be 
able to improve these opportunities, a thor- 
ough technical education is essential. This 
they must be able to secure in their own 
States. No better work for the improvement 
of the South and its people can be pushed 
forward than the establishment of schools 
where this training can be obtained. Georgia 
the Empire State of the South, cannot afford 
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to neglect this vitally important matter. The 
welfare of her people and the growth of the 
State in education, wealth, population, and 
in everything that combines to make a coun- 
try prosperous and great, are involved in this 
matter. 


First Bale of New Cotton 


The first bale of new cotton from the crop 
of 1885 has been received at Dallas, Texas. It 
weighed 570 pounds, and sold for $100. 


A Prediction 


The BALTIMORE Manuracturers’ Rec- 
orD has to say: 

“It is predicted that in three more years 
the Columbia & Greenville Railroad will be 
ruined and abandoned.” 

Without knowing anything of the inner life 
of the road we, feel warranted in saying that 
this prediction was made so as to get up a 
corner against it; to alarm the stockholders, 
and thereby depreciate the value of the prop- 
erty and enforce its sale at ruinous figures.— 
Newberry, S. C. Herald. 

The Herald is mistaken in saying that the 
Manuracturers’ Recorp made any such pre- 
diction as quoted above. A correspondent of 
the Manuracturers’ Recorp, writing from 
Greenville, S. C., made this statement, but it 
is obviously impossible for any paper to as- 
sume the responsibility for the views of all 
its correspondents. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that our correspondent was influenced 
by a desire to injure the road as the Herald 
“feels warranted in saying.” If so, we should 
certainly be glad to have the proof of that 
fact. We sincerely hope that the Columbia & 
Greenville Railroad will never be ruined or 
abandoned. Our aim is to build up and de- 
velop the railroad interests as well as all other 
interests of the South, and far be it from us 
to do aught that would in the least injure 
any railroad in that section. We are glad to 
be assured that the prospects of this particu- 
lar road are very promising. 

Business Activity Promising 

Everything is promising for great activity 
in business throughout the South this fall and 
winter. Signs of marked improvement are al- 
ready becoming very numerous and unless 
some great disaster befalls the crops, the 
South will probably witness the greatest in- 
dustrial and trade activity ever seen in that 
section. 


Industrial South 


Messers B. F. Johnson & Co., have become 
business managers of the Industrial South, 
Richmond, Va., and this most excellent pa- 
per will be more vigorously pushed than ever. 
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Alabama Experiments Underway 


Natural gas has been discovered near the 
Pratt Mines, Alabama, and experiments are 
now being made to test the supply. It is be- 
lieved that the gas will be found in sufficient 
quantity to prove of great benefit in the de- 
velopment of the manufacturing interests of 
Alabama. 


Poor’s Manual of Railroads 


Poor’s Manual of Railroads for 1885 is a 
splendid work, of over 1,000 pages, bringing 
down to the latest dates the statistics of the 
vast railroad interests of the United States, in 
detail for every road as well as in the aggre- 
gate for all combined. The full particulars 
of each road—its mileage, principal officers 
and their address, amount of rolling stock 
owned, earnings from all sources—and a 
large amount of other valuable information 
are given for every railroad in the country. 
There is also a map of each State showing 
the county lines, railroads, principal cities 
and towns, etc. It is difficult to over-estimate 
the value of this book. As a reference on all 
railroad matters it is constantly in demand. 
No one interested in any way in railroads can 
afford to be without it. It is for sale by the 
Baltimore News Company. 
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Du Pont's new 15-million pound capacity plant for the manufacture of “ 
recently went into production at Beaumont, Texas. 





Hypalon” 
“Hypalon” 


synthetic rubber 


Commercial uses of include white 


sidewalls on tires, tank and hose linings, fabric coatings and preventive maintenance coatings. 


TOTAL COST—$30.3 MILLION 














SHREVEPORT. Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corporation and _ its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Texas Eastern 
Penn-Jersey Transmission Corporation, 
have received Federal Power Commis- 
sion authorization for expanison proj- 
ects that will add approximately 110,000 
MCF to the daily capacity of Texas 
Eastern’s natural gas transmission sys- 
tem. 

Total cost of the project for both com- 
panies will be approximately $30.3 mil- 
lion, with the parent company’s facilities 
costing some $25.9 million and Penn- 
Jersey facilities about $4.4 million. 

Included in the facilities authorized 
are a new 10,250 horsepower compres- 
sor station to be built near Mont Bel- 
vieu, Texas, on the company’s recently 
authorized 30-inch Vidor-McAllen pipe- 
line. The Company will add horsepower 
on its existing 30-inch line between 
Beaumont, Texas, and Kosciusko, Mis- 
sissippi and was also authorized to con- 
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Texas Eastern Corp. Plans 
Huge Expansion Programs 


struct approximately 96.5 miles of ad- 
ditional 30-inch pipeline loops along 
the Company’s existing 30-inch line be- 
tween Kosciusko and Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania, and approximately 40 miles 
of new lateral supply lines. 

Construction is well underway on the 
projects for both systems. and is ex- 
pected to be completed in time to begin 
operations of the new facilities by Sep- 
tember 1, 1957, 


U. S. Steel Opens 
Atlanta Offices 


ATLANTA.—United States Steel’s 
Cyclone Fence Department has opened 
its new central warehouse and sales of- 
fice at 4646 Deere Drive in Chamblee. 
The facility will offer the largest single 
stock of fencing materials in the South- 
east. 
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This is a section of the storage area in the huge Atlanta plant and warehouse of Southern States 
Iron Roofing Company in Atlanta. The operation has grown to become a major supplier of alu- 


minum building materials and other products. 


ANOTHER EXPANSION MOVE 





Southern States Iron Roofing 
Enlarges Facilities At Atlanta 


ATLANTA.—Southern States [ron 
Roofing Company, which has enjoyed 
significant growth during past years, 
has just announced the expansion of 
its present Atlanta facilities by approx- 
imately 22 per cent. This was accom- 
plished through leasing of an additional 
18,000 square feet of warehouse area. 

The company said the additional 
space was necessitated by the tremen- 
dous acceptance of Southern States’ pre- 
enameled aluminum which is produced 
atthe plant here. 

SSIRCO currently has a network of 
nine modern warehouse facilities and 
two manufacturing plants centrally lo- 
cated to serve all areas of the Southeast. 
Officials here said that while they can- 
not yet reveal definite plans, the com- 
pany is anticipating establishment of 
additional units in the region to increase 
its service facilities and market pene- 
tration. 

It was back in 1914 that Southern 


States Iron Roofing was founded in 
Savannah. At that time it was a mail 
order house, manufacturing and mer- 
chandising metal roofing for rural and 
commercial applications. 

Following World War I the company 
continued to grow along with the new 
industrialization which was beginning 
to take shape in the South. With this 
erowth came diversification and result- 
ant reorganizations of the firm’s opera- 
tions. 

The year 1938 was marked at SSIR- 
CO by important steps to improve 
manufacturing methods and to set new 
and aggressive sales policies. A decade 
later, following World War II, the com- 
pany s management decided to discon- 
tinue the mail-order phase of its selling 
and to concentrate on the distribution 
of building materials through building 
supply dealers and allied retail outlets. 

It is with this in mind, officials point 
out, that the concern has carried on a 
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consistent program of product study 
and manufacture for the building and 
industrial metals industry. 

As part of this program, SSIRCO was 
early in recognizing the potential that 
existed in the South for roofing and 
siding materials made of aluminum, a 
metal which came into its own after the 
war. 

Thus Southern States made a major 
objective of merchandising the heat re- 
flective and non-corrosive qualities of 
aluminum in the rural areas of this 
region. As a result of this the company 
soon became recognized all over the 
South as a prime factor in the distribu- 
tion of aluminum building materials. 


Major Step 

Another major step in the develop- 
ment of Southern States came in 1950 
when a controlling interest in the firm 
was acquired by the aggressive Reyn- 
olds Metals Company. 

With these two forces combined, the 
new organization obtained additional 
product lines, instituted modern mer- 
chandising practices, and built new fa- 
cilities. 

Soon Southern States began the fabri- 
cation of products for distribution na- 
tionally, in addition to its warehousing 
and distribution center activities. 

Headquarters for the Steel Container 
Division were established at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, in 1952 to produce metal 
containers for the paint and chemicals 
and naval stores industries. 

A recent highlight in the company’s 
growth came in 1955 when a new At- 
lanta plant was built. The big facility 
has 78,000 square feet of floor space. 

Installations include equipment which 
will coat metal coils in the greatest 
widths available in the nation, and the 
plant has made available pre-enameled 
coils in a variety of widths, thicknesses 
and colors for many industry applica- 
tions. 

Also, aluminum awning materials 
are fabricated from these pre-enameled 
coils at the Atlanta plant. 

Company officials claim that today 
the facility here is the largest integrated 
single source of supply under one roof 
in the world for horizontal aluminum 
awning materials. 

M. L. Peek is manager of the Atlanta 
plant, and R. C. Lee is plant manager 
for the Container Division at Birming- 
ham. 

Warehouses of the company are lo- 
cated at Savannah, Richmond. Raleigh. 
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Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, Atlanta and Miami. 

Among other products handled by 
Southern States are aluminum farm 
gates, asbestos materials, fir plywood, 
asphalt, hardboard products, insulation, 
wood sash, translucent fiberglass panels, 
steel flat sheets, copper sheets and flash- 
ing, and many more. 

Officials of the company, located at 
the general offices here, include Luther 
R. Stein, chairman of the board; Paul 
H. Fox, president; C. F. Wilkinson, 
secretary and treasurer; Lee Bartholo- 
mew, vice president—warehouse sales; 
Walter Rivers, general sales manager— 
container division; James P. Doyle, Jr., 
general manager of operations; Walter 
J. Gans, Jr.. advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager. 

Others are Victor L. Johnson, Jr.. 
manager—manufactured products; Rae 
FE. Hasselbring, manager, industrial 
metals: Elmer S. Johnson, manager, 
building materials; E. L. Stephens, man- 
ager, metal building products; Frank 
H. Emerick, personnel director; John 
L. Thompson, credit manager; FE. K. 
Baker. traffic manager. 


ORRADIO BUILDS 
NEW TAPE UNIT 
AT OPELIKA, ALA. 


OPELIKA, ALA.—Under construc- 
tion here at the new industrial develop- 
ment area is the new plant of ORRadio 
Industries, Inc. This will be the nation’s 
first plant designed expressly for the 
production of Videotape and _ instru- 
mentation tape, said J. Herbert Orr, 
President. 

The new facility will cost approxi- 
mately half a million dollars. ORRadio’s 
capacity will be increased by 400 per 
cent, and between 150 and 200 persons 
will be employed. Construction is esti- 
mated to be completed this winter. 

“Our plant will have the latest type 
equipment which will utilize modern 
methods to facilitate production,” said 
Mr. Orr. “We will have every up-to-date 
facility for the manufacture of superior 
quality tape for instrumentation uses. 
This will include Videotape for tele- 
vision and new developments in elec- 
tronic photography, tape for electronic 
computors and telemetering  instru- 
ments, and tape for geo-physical ex- 
ploration. We will also be able to pro- 
duce a superior sound recording tape 
in our familiar Irish brand.” 
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MODEL AIRPLANE MOTORS 
SPIN FOX'S SUCCESS YARN 


Duke M. Fox Set Up Shop In His Garage; 
Now Manufactures 30,000 Motors A Year 


FORT SMITH, ARK.— Piling up new 
and outstanding records is becoming 
commonplace around Fort Smith since 
the location of FOX Manufacturing Co.., 
Inc.’s plant in that city. Manufacturing 
what are conceded to be the world’s 
finest model airplane motors, the com- 
pany has experienced a rapid, healthy 
growth since its inception. 

Owner-manager Duke M. Fox, orig- 
inally of North Hollywood, Calif., de- 
signed and built his first motor in 1944. 
Later, he contracted with a company to 
manufacture this motor on a royalty 
basis. Finally, Fox entered the manu- 
facturing business himself in 1948, set- 
ting up shop in his mother’s garage. 

His motors were such a success, how- 
ever, that it soon became clear new and 
more modern facilities were needed if 
production was to keep pace with the 
ever-increasing demand. Fox chose 
Fort Smith’s centralized location be- 
cause it eased his strained distribution 
facilities and speeded up deliveries. 

The new plant, averaging 20 em- 
ployees and producing over 30,000 
motors a year, handles every operation 
in the manufacture and assembly of 
motors except casting and heat treating. 
From a single motor, the Fox line has 
grown to six, each with several varia- 
tions or modifications to answer the 
specific need of today’s specialized 
modelers. 
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When compared proportionately with 
an automobile engine, these tiny motors 
have two to three times the power. They 
are manufactured to minute tolerances 
and Fox compares their precision to a 
fine Swiss watch, though they cost only 
one fourth as much. 

All machinery in the plant is pre- 
cision equipment and one machine was 
built in the plant’s machine shop. An- 
other completely automatic machine 
was imported from Switzerland. All in 
all, over a thousand operations go into 
the manufacture of Fox motors. 

Most of this equipment takes techni- 
cal skill to operate, and Fox is begin- 
ning to run up against the growing 
shortage of trained engineers and re- 
search men. Fox said the shortage was 
definitely holding back the plant’s ex- 
pansion program. 

His motors have set some enviable 
new records in the past few years. The 
Fox Model 35 has won more contests 
than any other motor. Another, the 
Fox 29R, propelled a model airplane 
to a new world’s speed record of 148 
miles per hour. 

Fox, who now has world wide distri- 
bution facilities, still sells the bulk of 
his motors in the United States and its 
territories. The reason for this, Fox 
says, is because of export limitations 
and because building and flying model 
airplanes is a luxury not many outside 
the United States can afford. 
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Chemical Wood 
Operation Begun 
At Burnside, Ky. 


BURNSIDE, KY.—A_ $3 million 
wood distillation plant for the process- 
ing of hardwood timber or “chemical 
wood” has been opened in Pulaski 
County, one mile south of here by the 
Cumberland Corporation of Lexington. 

At full capacity, the new plant will 
produce 30,000 tons annually of hard- 
wood charcoal briquets—slightly more 
than 20 per cent of the U.S. estimated 
total production for 1957. The new 
facility will further develop the pro- 
duction of furfural, a versatile chem- 
ical solvent used in refining and up- 
erading lubricating and motor oils and 
as a base for plasticizers, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and food additives. 

One of the largest of, its type in the 
world, the plant is on a 34 acre tract 
on Lake Cumberland. It is on the main 
line of the Southern Railway System 





and U.S. Highway 27. The decision to 
locate the plant on Lake Cumberland 
was determined by the availability of 
low-cost hardwood timber and sawmill 
wastes, the proximity of barge trans- 
portation facilities, and the network of 
good roads throughout the area. 


Robertshaw-Fulton 


To Relocate Offices 
RICHMOND.—Executive offices of 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company, 
now at Greensburg, Pennsylvania, will 
be relocated in early Fall in Richmond, 
Virginia, it was announced by John A. 
Robertshaw, chairman of the board. 

Among reasons for the move by the 
manufacturer of automatic controls, 
Mr. Robertshaw listed: 

1. The need to maintain closer 
liaison with government agencies and 
departments, because of increased de- 
fense production by the Aeronautical 
and other divisions of the company. 

2. A generally better geographic 
location with respect to the company’s 
manufacturing divisions at Milford, 
Conn., Philadelphia, Knoxville, 
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Tenn., and other points in the East. 

3. The fact that Richmond offers 
good air transportation facilities for 
company personnel. 


The company’s eastern manufactur- 
ing operations have increased substan- 
tially since World War II, Mr. Robert- 
shaw pointed out. As an example, he 
cited the plant recently opened by the 

Bridgeport Thermostat Division at 
Milford. This, he added, is part of a 
plant expansion program begun several 
years ago. In addition to the Milford 
plant are two new manufacturing facil- 
ities in Pennsylvania, and a $2-million 
research center at Irwin, Pa., opened 
three years ago. 

Closing the company’s St. Louis plant 
this summer and concentrating manu- 
facturing in eastern plants also make 
Richmond a more central location for 
company headquarters. 

Robertshaw-Fulton moved its patent 
department to Washington, D. C., in 
1956. 


‘Texcrete Opens 
‘Shreveport Unit 


| SHREVEPORT, LA.—A new $1 mil- 
i lion Texcrete Company of Shreveport 
| plant is now in operation here, follow- 
ing formal dedication ceremonies at- 
tended by executives of Texas Indus- 
| tries, Inc., the parent company, Shreve- 
| port officials, builders and contractors 
of northwest Louisiana. 

| The plant, which occupies 45,000 
square feet of operating space plus two 
| and one-half acres of concrete storage 
slabs, cost $1,000,000 to construct and 
is the largest complete plant of its type 
ever built at one time. 

When operated at maximum capacity 
the plant will produce between 8,000 
and 10,000 concrete masonry units, 
plus 45.000 tons of concrete pipe, per- 

‘lite and Holiday Hill Stone each year. 

John Porter is manager of the 
Shreveport plant, which replaces two 
older and smaller operations. Approxi- 
mately 70 persons are employed. 

Other Texcrete plants are located at 
Corpus Christi, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, San Antonio and Sweetwater, 
Texas. Texas Industries also operates 
concrete products plants at Alexandria, 
| La.; Des Moines, lowa; Kansas City, 
Kansas; Minneapolis, Minn. and New 
Grleans, La. 
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Allied Chemical 
Opens Fiber Lab 
At Chesterfield, Va. 


CHESTERFIELD, VA.—A new Fi- 
ber Application Laboratory, designed 
to serve areas of testing and investiga- 
tion, has been opened in Chesterfield 
by the Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tion. 

The new Laboratory was begun more 
than a year ago. According to George 
H. Hotte, Director, Fiber Sales & Serv- 
ice, the facility is “basically a service 
tool for use by ali those concerned with 
the development, uses and varied appli- 
cations of Caprolan, Allied’s polyamide 
fiber.” 

Adjoining the modern man-made fi- 
ber plant of Allied’s National Aniline 
Division, the half-acre laboratory will 
offer Allied’s customers the opportunity 
to experiment in new designs and new 
applications. The company’s quality 
control department will also conduct 
tests on standard Caprolan materials. 

The Laboratory's equipment. consist- 
ing of a variety of textile mill process- 
ing machines such as looms, warpers, 
full-scale slashing, opening, drawing, 
spinning, twisting and winding, tufting 
and some texturizing equipment, will 
also be used to develop fabrics of all 
kinds which capitalize on the special 
performance values of Caprolan. 


Acheson Completes 
Orange Expansion 


ORANGE, TEXAS.—Acheson _Dis- 
persed Pigments Company, a unit of 
Acheson Industries, Inc., has recently 
completed a major expansion of its 
plant here. 

Manufacturing and warehouse space, 
office facilities and technical laborato- 
ries, as well as facilities for receiving 
and shipping by rail and truck, have 
all been enlarged. New equipment, now 
in full operation, greatly increases the 
plant’s capacity for production of con- 
centrated dispersions in both high and 
low density polyethylene. 

Natural gas will be piped into the 
expanded Orange plant through a poly- 
ethylene pipe-line one-quarter of a mile 
long and submerged under three feet 
of water in a canal. 
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LATE NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


PETERSBURG, VA. The Glasspar Company of Santa Ana, California 
will locate a new plant here, according to L. J. Neiger, president of that 
company. The new facility, which will manufacture fiberglass boats, 
will employ between 60 and 100 persons. Construction is underway, 
and a fall completion is estimated. The plant site is located on the new 
Richmond-Petersburg Turnpike. 


MIAMI. The Florida East Coast Railway has purchased 115 
acres just west of the Miami International Airport for use as 
industrial sites for companies which require carload rail facili- 
ties near ground and air transportation. Approximate cost of 
the land is more than $1 million. 


NEW ORLEANS. The B. F. Goodrich Company has purchased 125,- 
000 square feet of land on Jefferson Highway, and will construct a mod- 
ern distribution center on the site. The building will cost approximately 
$400,000. The new distribution center, with 55,000 square feet of floor 
space, will house company offices, warehouse facilities for tires and 
industrial products, and a tire recapping plant. 


TAMPA. Anheuser-Busch, Inc. has completed negotiations 
for the purchase of 160 acres here. The site cost approximately 
$320,000. August A. Busch, President of the company, said that 
construction will start on a $20 million brewery late this year 
or early in 1958. The brewery, which will have an annual ca- 
pacity of from 600,000 to 800,000 barrels, is expected to be 


completed within two years. 


DALLAS. The new multi-million dollar air terminal at Love Field 
will hold opening ceremonies Oct. 20 through 27. 


ROBBINS, N. C. The major expansion of a Georgia industry 
took place at the opening here of the new plant of Colonial 
Poultry Company of Athens, Ga. The Robbins Development 
Corporation assisted the Georgia company with its $250,000 
expansion program. 


MIAMI. The Regal Mirror Manufacturing Company, which began 
operations only recently, has already announced plans for doubling 
the area and capacity of its plant. Production will be increased from 
5.000 square feet to 13.000 square feet of copper-backed sheet mirror 
daily. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK. The St. Louis Southwestern Railway is 
building a modern electronic classification yard here at a cost 
of $5.5 million. The yard will contain 46 miles of track, and 
the classification tracks will have a capacity of 1,300 cars. 


STAUNTON, VA. An addition containing 87,000 square feet of floor 
space will be constructed at the Westinghouse Electric Corporation air 
conditioning division plant here. The new one-story building will be 
devoted primarily to warehousing and light manufacturing. It is ex- 
pected that the addition will be ready for occupancy by November. 


CHAMBERS COUNTY, TEXAS. Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration has completed negotiations for the acquisition of ap- 
proximately 2,700 acres of land here. This tract of land fronts 
on Galveston Bay and Cedar Bayou, from which ready access 
to the Houston Ship Channel is available. The land is ideally 
situated for the construction of a steel mill, and engineering 
surveys have shown that surface and sub-surface conditions are 
favorable for such construction. 
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NEW PLANT SUMMARY 








The following is a summary of major industrial plants reported 


to the RECORD during the month of June, 
mation has been checked with 


1957. This infor- 
the Southern Association of 


Science and Industry and various state development agencies. 
Number of employees is indicated by the code: A (under 25); 
B (25-100); C (100-250); D (250-1000); and E (over 1000). 


ALABAMA 


No plants reported. 


ARKANSAS 


England Lightweight Aggregate 
Plant, Glenn Dill, Pres. Lightweight con- 
crete aggregate. Oper. began June, 1957 
$400,000. (B) 

Norman—lIdabel Planning 
Oper. began June, 1957. (B) 

Van Buren—Kay Chair Co., Ray 
Pres. Upholstered chairs. $100,000. 
West Helen a—Doughboy Industries, Inc., 
E. J. Cashman, Pres. Plastic wading and 
ewamuinaaae pools, toys. Home office: New 
Richmond, Wise. (D) 


England 


Mill, lumber 


Cousins, 


FLORIDA 


Bradenton—Riverside Products, 
Lipke, Pres. Screw machine fittings. 
est. to begin late fall, 1957. (B) 

Cocoa—Holloway-Rinker Material Co., con- 
crete products. Oper. began April, 1957. (B) 

Daytona Beach—International Color Corvp., 
Gordon G. Dexter, Pres. Color postcards. 
Oper. est. to begin Nov., 1957. $100,000. «B) 

Dunedin—20th Century Living, W. U. Har- 
ris, Pres. Heat pumps. Oper. began June, 
ahr 


William 
Oper. 


wi. 

Fort Lauderdale—Electro-Plastic Corp., 
Russeil H. Anfinson, Gen. Mgr. Electronic 
components. Oper. est, to begin Sept., 1957 
$250,000. (C) 

Fort eeuaivinte~LapsiCirace Aviation, 
Inc., rebuilding planes, sales and service. 
Oper. began June, 1957. (B) 

Fort Lauderdale—Moulton Products Co., 
me. precision tools. Oper. began June, 1957 
(B) 

Fort Lauderdale—Peerless Precision of 
Florida, Russell H, Anfinson, Gen. Mgr. Ma- 
chine shop. Oper. began July, 1957. $250,- 


000. (C) 

Fort Lauderdale—Tool Industries, Ralph 
Leonard, Gen. Mgr. Automotive stamping 
dies. Oper. began April, 1957. (B) 

Hialeah—Metal Enameling Corp., Dr, An- 
drew J. Deskins, Pres. Ceramic artware, 
hard adherent crystaline refractory oxides. 
Oper. began June. 1957. (B) 

Melbourne—Famous Model Theo- 
dore Menton, Pres. 1957. 
$10,000. (B) 

Melbourne—Floridaz Instrument Corp., S. 
R. Wagler, Pres, Electronic equipment. Oper. 
began August, 1957. 

Miami—Southern Venetian Blind Co., ve- 
netian blinds. Oper. began June, 1957. (B) 

Orlando—American Porcelain Enamel Co., 
porcelain finishing. Home office: Dallas, 
Texas. (B) 

Plantation—Reflectone Corp., 
nen, Pres. 
(C) 

Plant City—Northport Products Corp., ex- 
truded aluminum screen doors and porch en- 
closures. Home office: Long Island, r 

St. Petersburg—Tampa Bay 
Oo... W..: FE. hapa — 
Oper. began Feb., 1 (B) 

Tampa—Strahan Mts Co., 
Pres. Mobile homes. Oper. 
1957. (B) 

Tarpon Springs—Tarpon Castings Corp.. 
Edgar Huneke, Pres. Patterns of wood and 
metal for industrial use. Oper. began June, 
1957. $1 million. 

Venice—Southern Spring and Stamping Co., 
A. Deaterly, Owner and Mgr. Precision 


Corp., 
Oper. began May, 


Luther Sim- 
Revolutionary polishing process. 


Engineering 
Engineering. 


D. W. Strahan, 
began April, 
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springs and stampings. Oper, began July, 
1957 


GEORGIA 


Caldwell Pack Co., W. R. Cald- 
Cellophane wrappings. $75,000. 
Pinecraft Mfg. Co., Miss Jean 
Wood-working operation. $60,- 


Atlanta 
well, Pres. 

Atianta 
Lyda, Pres. 
000. 

Brunswick—Southern Construction Co., 
phalt. $200,000. (B 

Decatur—Schun Co., J, W. Eidse aan, 
Metal fabricating operation. $75,0 

Homerviile—Standard st tng ae W. 
M. Vogel, Pres. Spray guns, metal contain- 
ers. Home Office: Montclair, N. J. $200,000. 
(C) 

Jackson—Dobson Stone Works, W. M. 
Breedlove, Owner. Stone works plant. (B) 

LaGrange—International Latex Corp. $300,- 
00.  ( 


D) 
Macon—Perl Pillow 527 Fifth St.. 
Bed pillows. 
25,000. 


as- 


Pres. 


Co. 
Maurice Dubinski, Vice Pres. 
Home office : Houston, Texas. § 

Watkinsville—Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
W. E. Sprackling, Pres. Home office: New 
York. Has purchased 175 acre site for plant 
which will make wire cable products. Con- 
struction to begin late summer, 

Woodland—Manchester Mfg. Co., 
products. $50,000. 


wood 


LOUISIANA 
Convent—Freeport Sulphur Co. has exer- 


cised option of plant site near Convent as a 
location for future expansion. 


KENTUCKY REPORTERS 





George W. Hubley, Jr., Executive Director of 
the Department of Economic Development of 
Kentucky, Frankfort. Not pictured is J. C. Zim- 
merman, Director of Industrial Development, Ken- 
tucky Chamber of Commerce, Louisville. 
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DeRidder—Crown Zellerbach Corp, has ac- 
quired a site for a new pulp and paper mill 
by exercising options taken out early in 1 

Krotz Springs—Anchor Gas Corp., A. W. 
Owen, Dist. Supt. Manufacturing and stor- 
ing of butane, propane, other gases. $1.5 
million. 

New Orleans—B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Hwy., 


Jefferson 
distribution center, warehouse. $400,- 


MARYLAND 


ee -Aluminum Fence, 101 E. 
23rd St., E. Jones, Pres. 

Cumberland—Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
W. H. Schmidt, Jr., Pub. Dir. Multi-million 
dollar yard, 


Inc., 


MISSISSIPPI 


Co., U.S. 
Wood chips. 
$100,000. 


Jackson—Elton Mfg. 
J. B, Stokes, Pres. 
to begin Oct., 1957. 


Hwy. 515, 
Oper. est. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville— 
ning plant. 
Bailey- toe Garment Co. 
wear. (B 
Black | Cell-O Corp.., 
tools, precision parts, dairy packaging equip- 
ment, industrial equipment. (B) 
Durham—Unit Structures, Inc., 
arches, beams. (D) 
Greensboro—Dow-Corning, Specialty Prod- 
ucts Div., silicone treated tissues, shoe sav- 
ers, 4X compound. (B) 
Greensboro—Gladioli Biscuit Co., prepared 
biscuits, other bakery products. (C) 
Tuckaseigee—Hamburg Packing Co., 
ning produce, sauerkraut. (B) 
Williamston — Martindale Foods, 
canned sweet potatoes. (B) 
Wilmington — Allied-Kennecott Titanium 
Corp., titanium forgings and billets. $40 mil- 
lion. Company is owned jointly by Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. and Kennecott Copper 
Corp 
Winston- Salem—R, J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., cigarette plant. $35 million. 


-Midwest Rug Mills, yarn spin- 
(B) 


, Inc., children’s 


machine 


laminated 


can- 


inc., 


OKLAHOMA 


Marlow—M, W. 
ment and supplies. 

Ponca City—Pan-Kay Potteries, 
Bodine, Owner. 

Sallisaw—Hardy Plywood and Door Com- 
pany, cabinet finishing. 

Temple—Temple Mfg. 
tory. 


Potts Co., athletic equip- 


Phillip C. 


Co., garment fac- 
Oper. began June, 1957. (B) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Belton—Mimosa Corp., Thomas J. Morton, 
Chairman. Plastics. ) 

Holly Hill—School-Time Frocks, Inc., cloth- 
ing. (C) 

Lancaster—Tri-State Processing Co., 
table mats. 

— Protection Co., metal plating. 
(B) 


rugs, 


TENNESSEE 


Ng gg ag Industries, 1410 Mc- 
Callie Ave., mo 

Chattanooga- oR mith & Bridges Machine 
Co., S. R. Smith, Pres. Textile machinery. 
Chattanooga—The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has purchased a 103 acre tract at 
lag for a future steam generating 
plant. 

Englewood—Englewood Boat Co., Inc., ply- 
wood boats, marine supplies, water skis, 


Knoxville—Childers Mfg. Co., Inc., How- 
ard G. Holzum, Vice Pres. Fabricating and 
distributing heating Gynec. Home of- 
fice: Albuquerque, N. (B) 
Nashville—Buchanan- Boyd Co., 114 Transit 

le — JM Publishing Co., Val T. 


Ave., boat jobbers 
Nashvil 
Jones, Official. Trade magazines. 


August, 1957 
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TEXAS 


Arlington—United States Chemical Milling 
Co., Charles H, Lindquist, Pres. Chemically 
milled integrants, components. $1.5 million. 


Athens—Clean Well and Mop Factory, 104 
Emma St. John T. Culwell, Pres., mops. 
Austin—lIndustrial Instruments Corp., 8500 


Research Blvd., W. M. Reese, Pres. Precision 


instruments. $1 million. (C) 

Carthage — Chemelil's Carthage Broiler 
Hatchery, L, M. Chemeli, Pres. Oper. began 
July, 1957. (B) 

Corsicana — Style Crest Furniture Co., 
Charies Viail, Mgr. Furniture, 

Dallas—W. H, Guniocke Chair Co., 9009 
Chanceitlor Row, W. J. Epke, Plant Mgr. 
Ree equipment. Home office: Wayland, 

Dailas—Inland Container Corp., Roy E. 
Flint, Sales Mer. 


Corrugated shipping con- 
tainers. Oper. began Juiy, 1S 

Dallas—Paymaster Feed Mills. ‘5225 Maple, 
W. A. Williams, Gen. Mgr. Mill. Div, of 
Anderson, Clayton and Co., Inc. 

Dallas—Standard Brands Inc, 
City, 318 Cadiz. 
to begin in 1958, 

Duncanville—M & H Mfg. Co. of Dallas, 
materials handling equipment. (B) 

Eagle Pass—Tejas Barite Co., Ltd., Louis 
E. Douglas, Official. Processing barites and 
drilling mud. Home office: Houston. Oper. 
began in May, 1957. 

Fort Worth—Pernell Uniform Mfg, Co., 
1200 W. Magnolia, professional uniforms. 

Fredericksburg—Aircraft Fabrication and 
Service Company, Inc., W. W. Taylor, Pres. 
Airplane parts. Under construction. 

illsboro—J, J. Finnegan Company of At- 
lanta, Georgia, smokestacks, boilers, vats, 
other plate steel items. Oper, est. to begin 
late 1957. (B) 

Houston—Amboroisia Minerals, Inc., Paul 
E. McDaniel, Pres. Mining and milling man- 
ganese; uranium and oil exploration. Oper. 
began July, 1957. $4 million. 

Houston—Atlas Powder Co., J. R. Frorer, 


of New York 
Egg breaking plant. Oper. 


Vice Pres. Explosives. $1.5 million office 
building. (C) 

Houston—tTejas Baride Co., Ltd., 300 Har- 
rington St., grinding of barytes. $150,000. 
(B) 

Houston—The Texas Co., Claud B. Barnett, 


Vice Pres. Oil. $4 million office building. 
Houston—Texas Rolling Mills, Ine., R, I. 
Sample, Pres. Electric welded pipe. Oper. 
est. to begin Oct., 1957. $3 million. (B) 
Houston—W-K-M_ Div., ACF Industries, 
Inc., J. S. Downs, Pres. Grey iron castings. 
Const. began June, 1957. $1 million. (D) 
Jacksonville—Brown-Pavletich Hardwood 


— Const, to be completed August, 1957. 
(B) 

Lubbock—United Pipe & Tube Co., W. S. 
Prendergast, Pres. Plastic pipe. In opera- 
tion. (B) 

Nixon—Universal Mills, feed mill. In op- 
eration. 

Odessa—Plastic Applicators, Inc., Robert 
C. Booth, Gen. Mgr. Baked-on plastic coated 
tubular goods. Home office: Houston. 

Pecos—Texas Brand Foods, Inc., J. H. 
Palm, Pres. Frozen food processing. Under 
construction. $1 million. (C) 

Richardson-—Western pe o., electronic re- 


search laboratory. $250 

Woodville—Houston Poultry 
1917 Houston St., poultry 
$150,000 


and Egg Co., 
processing plant. 


VIRGINIA 


Chesterfield—Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.., 
William E. Jennings, Supervisor. Fiber ap- 
plication laboratory, 

Stanleytown—Stanley Furniture Co., 
niture. 


fur- 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Buckhannon — Don Woody Timber and 
Lumber Co., saw mill 
Fairmont—Monongahela Power Co., Don B. 
Potter, Pres. Electric power. Oper. est. to 
begin in 1950. $22 million, 
Glen Dale—Marx Toy Co. 
In limited operation. $850,000. 
Huntington—Service Eateries. Ine., gen- 
eral merchandising -* _aeataaa trans- -ship- 
ment terminal. $100 
Gotiodbene iilenaten “Mills, 
center. In operation. 
Putnam County—Union Carbide Corp., Div. 
of Union Carbide Corp. Morse G. Dial, Pres.., 


plastic plant. 
(C) 


farm supply 
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August, 








major chemical plant. Const. est. to be com- 
D) 


pleted in 1960. 

St. Albans—Halstead Marine Center, sales 
and service center, clubroom. Under con- 
struction. $50, 

Marys—F ood Machinery and Chemical 
Corp. has taken option on about 1.000 acres 
at Bens Run. Will start immediateiy to drill 
for salt deposits. 


New Strip Mill 
Starts Operations 
At Gadsden, Ala. 


GADSDEN—A new electric steel- 
making furnace and a new strip mill 
started operations recently at the 
Gadsden plant of Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, substantially increasing the 
Southern production capabilities of the 
nation’s third largest steel company. 

The plant’s multi-million-dollar ex- 
pansion program, which has been in the 
construciion stage for two years, will 
continue with the installation of a sec- 
ond electric furnace and certain other 
equipment later in the year. The ex- 
pansion at Gadsden is part of Repub 
lic Steel’s current corporation-wide 
growth program geared to increase 





ingot production capacity by two mil- 
lion tons—to 12,240,000 tons—by the 
end of 1957. 

Gadsden’s two new electric furnaces, 
which combined will be able to turn 
out 408,000 ingot tons a year, will boost 
ingot capacity here by more than 50 
per cent, from the 789,000 tons at which 
the plant’s present eight open hearth 
furnaces are rated, to 1,197,000 tons. 
The electrics are 24-foot diameter fur- 
naces, largest in the South and largest 
in the world so far as their electrical 
capacity is concerned. They will be able 
to turn out 175 tons of steel per heat. 

Backed by the new electric furnace 
capacity, the new strip mill will enable 
Republic to become a major supplier 
of flat rolled steel in the South. It will 
increase Gadsden’s production of gal- 
vinized sheet and roofing from a for- 
mer average of 4,000 tons per month 
to 10,000 tons, and will put the Gads- 
den plant in the coil sheet picture for 
the first time. Besides the 10,000 tons 
of galvanized, production goals call for 
13,300 tons per month of cold rolled 
sheets -and 7.000 tons of hot rolled 
sheets in coils or cut lengths. 
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A major expansion of the facilities of the American Synthetic Rubber Company has just been 
completed by Walter Kidde Constructors Southwest Division, Louisville, Kentucky. Costing ap- 
proximately $3.5 million, the new facility will increase the annual production capacity of American 
Synthetic by an estimated 25,000 long tons of synthetic rubber. The expansion project included 
increasing the capacity of critical plant utilities, construction of new Reactor, Recovery and Process 


facilities. 


Dow Corning Is Building 
New Unit At Greensboro 


New Plant Will House Silicone Operation; 
Silicone Specialities Becomes Separate Unit 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—A new Dow 
Corning plant for manufacturing sili- 
cone consumer products is being built 
at Greensboro, it was announced by 
Dr. W. R. Collings, president of the 
Corporation. At the same time he an- 
nounced the establishment of the Sili- 
cone Specialties Division as a separate 
operating unit. 

The move will consolidate the divi- 
sion’s manufacturing in a location per- 
mitting more efficient operation and 
providing room for diversification and 
expansion of this line of Dow Corning 
silicone products. 

Some technical personnel will be 
transferred to Greensboro later. Sales 
and administration offices of the Sili- 
cone Specialties Division will remain 
at the home offices in Midland, Michi- 
gan. 

Aside from a center for silicone fin- 
ishes for textiles in Greensboro, all of 
Dow Corning’s facilities have been in 
Midland until now. Besides decentral- 
izing, the move permits consolidating 
consumer prdoucts manufacturing 
nearer to important markets. 

The new building will occupy about 
35,000 square feet. It is being erected 
on a six acre tract to provide room for 
parking and expansion. When com- 
pleted by late summer, the manufac- 
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turing operations will initially employ 
about thirty persons. 

Products to be manufactured in the 
Silicone Specialties Division plant in- 
clude Sight Savers, silicone treated 
tissues for cleaning eyeglasses, Shoe 
Saver for preserving and protecting 
leather from rain and snow, and Dow 
Corning 4X Compound for lubricating 
automobile gasketing rubber and for 
insulating and sealing ignition systems 
from moisture. 


HOUSTON OFFICE 
IS ESTABLISHED 
BY PURITAN CO. 


ATLANTA. — Puritan Chemical 
Company, the South’s largest manu- 
facturer of sanitary and building main- 
tenance products, has established a new 
sales office and warehouse in Houston, 
Texas, Ted V. Fisher, vice president— 
marketing, announced. 

The new Houston warehouse, lo- 
cated at 816 Live Oak Street, will 
support Puritan’s plans to expand 
throughout the Southwest. 

William L. Eubanks, Jr., is the com- 
pany’s district sales manager at Hous- 
ton, and W. R. Hine, Jr., formerly 
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assistant plant manager at Puritan’s 
home plant at Atlanta, Georgia, has 
been promoted to manager of the 
Houston warehouse. 

Puritan, a 37-year-old firm, estab- 
lished a similar branch in St. Louis 
three years ago and has a half-million 
dollar plant expansion program under- 
way in Atlanta. Fisher said that the 
company’s volume of business has more 
than doubled in the past five years. 


Crucible Co. Opens 


Atlanta Warehouse 
ATLANTA.—A new sales office and 


warehouse building has been opened 
here by the Crucible Steel Company of 
America. Crucible’s system of special 
purpose steel warehouses is the nation’s 
largest. This new Atlanta facility is part 
of the Company’s current program to 
expand and broaden its warehouse sys- 
tem by the addition of new locations 
and the enlargement of its existing 
buildings. 

Located at 3400 Malone Drive, 
Chamblee, the warehouse is built on a 
four and one-half acre site and has 
20,000 square feet of storage area, plus 
5.400 square feet of sales office space. 

Crucible’s new warehouse will con- 
tinue to carry a complete stock of high 
speed and tool steels, stainless, alloy, 
machinery and other specialty steels to 
service Atlanta and surrounding areas. 


Heyden-Newport 
Builds In Florida 


PENSACOLA.—Heyden Newport 
Chemical Corporation is constructing a 
new plant here to produce terpene alco- 
hol esters which have large volume use 
in soap, perfume, plastics, rubber, to- 
bacco, drug, confectionery, and other 
industries. 

The new plant, which is scheduled for 
completion in the fourth quarter of 
1957, is part of Heyden Newport’s ex- 
pansion program for up-grading tur- 
pentine-based products, said Simon As- 
kin, President of the Company. 

Heyden Newport plans large volume 
production of terpinyl acetate and iso- 
bornyl acetate. The Company also will 
produce menthyl acetate and neo-men- 
thyl acetate in commercial quantities 
for the first time at the new Pensacola 
plant. 


August, 1957 
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SOUTHERN CO.'S GROWTH | 


TOLD TO STOCK HOLDERS 


ATLANTA. — The Southern Com- 
pany, one of the nation’s largest elec- 
tric utilities, has conducted a series of 
meetings throughout the nation to bring 
the story of The Company’s growth to 
groups of stockholders in large metro- 
politan areas. 

At the Atlanta meeting, James F. 
Crist, vice president, described the eco- 
nomic growth of Georgia, the South- 
east, and the electric utility system dur- 
ing the past ten years. Mr. Crist said 
that plant investment of The Southern 
Company has grown from $450 million 
to more than a billion dollars in the 
last ten years. He added that at the end 
of 1956, the Southern operating com- 
panies had 3,300,000 kilowatts of gen- 
erating capacity, with another million 
kilowatts scheduled for completion by 
the summer of 1959, 

Harlee Branch, Jr., president, said 
that the construction budget of the sys- 
tem for 1957 alone totals $141 million. 


Branch also predicted that 1957 earn 
ings of the utility holding company 
would be $1.60 to $1.65 a share. The 
Southern group plans to invest $436 
million in new facilities during the next 
three years. 


ATLANTIC STEEL 
OPENS NEW UNIT 


BIRMINGHAM.— One of the newest 
industrial facilities here is the branch 
office and warehouse of the Atlantic 
Steel Company of Atlanta. Initially, the 
Birmingham warehouse will stock only 
Kaiser Aluminum products; however, a 
full line of steel warehouse items will 
be added at a later date. 

The Company has lease property at 
1230 First Avenue South. The Dixie- 
steel Rigid Frame Building contains 
14,000 square feet of floor area, is de- 


signed for the installation of an over- 
head crane as well as for standard ware- 
house cutting equipment, and contains 
a modern, air conditioned office. F. E. 
Saucier, Jr. will be branch office. 

The new plant is located on the 
Southern Railway, and contains space 
for future expansion. 


Union Bag-Camp 


Slates Expansion 
SAVANNAH.—Savannah’s industri- 


al expansion program was given new 
impetus recently when Unton Bac-Camp 
PAPER CORPORATION announced that it 
wouln “go ahead at Savannah” and 
spend $40,000,000 on new facilities for 
its plant located on the site of the his- 
toric Georgia estate called “Hermitage 
Plantation.” 

This multi-million dollar expansion 
and modernization of Union Bag- 
Camp’s Savannah plant, already the 
world’s largest of its kind, is scheduled 
for completion in three to four years. 
This project will not only increase the 
plant’s productive capacity but will also 
add several hundred employees to the 
company’s already huge payroll. 





SIGN OF 
GOOD INDUSTRIAL 
TRACK WORK! 


* Experienced Engineering Service 
* Modern Production Facilities 
% Personalized, Efficient Attention 


to Your Needs 


Call, wire or write West Virginia 
Works, Connors Steel Division, H. K. 
Porter Company, Inc., Huntington, 


West Virginia. 


CONNORS STEEL DIVISION 
H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
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Southwestern Legal Foundation 


Plans Study Of 


ATLANTA.—The Southwestern Le- 
gal Foundation of Dallas has agreed to 
carry out a comprehensive study on the 
feasibility of a nuclear energy compact 
among the 16 Southern states, the 
South’s Regional Advisory Council on 
Nuclear Energy announced here. 

R. M. Cooper, chairman of the Coun- 
cil, said the Foundation, a privately 
financed, non-profit organization, “will 
make the study as a public service.” A 
progress report is expected to be ready 
for the meeting in September of the 
Southern Governors’ Conference, he 
said. (Cooper is director of the South 

Carolina State Development Board.) 

The Council, a 23-man nuclear de- 
velopment body organized in the spring 
of 1957, was created at the request of 
the 1956 meeting of the Southern gov- 
ernors. They directed at that time, that 
the Council “explore the advisability of 
the establishment of a compact . . . (of 
the Southern) states .. . for the develop- 


Nuclear Energy 


ment of nuclear energy for the advance- 
ment of the region, and report to the 
1957 meeting of the Southern Govern- 
Conference.” The Council also is 
interested in other nuclear developments 
of wide interest to the South. 

States represented on the Regional 
Advisory Council are Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware. Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi. North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 


ors 


Chattanooga Firms 
Bought By Steel Co. 


CHATTANOOGA.— Mississippi Val- 
ley Structural Steel Co., major midwest 
organization with fabricating plants at 
D-catur, Ill.; St. Louis, Melrose Park, 
Ill.. and Flint, Mich., has expanded its 
operations into the Middle and Eastern 
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for HIGH TORQUE performance. 
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conditions. 
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world-wide. Write for full- 
line “Spec” Bulletin S-212. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 





South by purchase of two companies in 
Chattanooga, it was announced by J. B. 
Butler, St. Louis, MVSS chairman. 

Involved in the transaction are the 
Converse Bridge and Steel Company, 
Inc., a structural steel fabricator, and 
its affiliated erection organization, In- 
dustrial Steel Erection Company, both 
formerly subsidiaries of the Siskin Steel 
and Supply Company of Chattanooga. 
The two will be operated as the Con- 
verse Division of Mississippi Valley and 
will function as an integral unit of the 
company’s network of plants strategi- 
cally located in major market areas. The 
division will serve customers principally 
in the states of Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi and North 
and South Carolina. 


GEORGIANS PLAN 
TO BUILD TOWN 


ATLANTA.—Plans for building a 
completely integrated new town, liter- 
ally from scratch, have been revealed 
here by the newly formed Fayette 
County Development Corporation, 
sponsors of the ambitious project. 

Peter S. Knox, Jr., of Thomson, 
Georgia, president of the corporation, 
said some 11,000 acres of land have 
been purchased or contracted for as a 
site for the new city. 

The property is in the western part 
of Fayette County and only about 22 
miles from the center of Atlanta. 

Knox said the new town, which will 
be incorporated and given a name at 
a later date, will have preplanned 
streets and areas for residential, indus- 
trial, commercial, recreational, educa- 
tional and religious uses. 

Cost of the initial land purchase for 
the project was $750,000, and the ini- 
tial development cost will run between 
seven and eight million dollars. Knox 
emphasized that this is only the “first 
phase” of building the town. 

The first part of the building pro- 
gram calls for use of 3,000 acres to pro- 
vide a base for close to 1,800 persons. 
Ultimately the population would re- 
quire upward of 16,000 residential 
units. 

In the long range picture, the devel- 
opers envision a city of 58,000 popula- 
tion, with a governmental body, homes, 
schools, churches, hospitals, parks, 
green belts and a planned industrial 
area completely apart from the resi- 
dential and business areas. 
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The new shopping area recently built on the site of the old Atlantic 
Coast Line freight station on West Washington Street in Petersburg is an 
outstanding example of the ‘new look" being evidenced in the city. 
Inset is a picture of the old station which the new shopping area 
replaced. 
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By JOUETT DAVENPORT, JR. 


PETERSBURG, VA. — George H. 
Lewis, Jr., publisher of the daily Prog- 
ress-Index here, the other day leaned 
back in his chair and observed: “There 
has been a change of attitude in Peters- 
burg.” 

That succinct statement sums up well 
the new, progressive spirit—an increas- 
ing awareness of the need to go for- 
ward and expand—that is permeating 
this three-centuries-old city. 

It is, indeed, in direct contrast to 
the point of view that has character- 
ized the community in the past. There 
is, for example, a legend around here 
that one of the founders of Petersburg, 
a man named Peter Jones, left on an 
extended trip after admonishing his 
son: “Don’t do anything until I get 
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back.” And, Peter never did get back 


from wherever he went. 





This is another in a series 
of special reports on South- 
ern cities which enjoy un- 
usual growth opportunities. 
For further information or 
reprints of this story write 
to Hugh W. Branch, executive 
vice president, Petersburg 
Chamber of Commerce, 10 
Franklin Street, Petersburg, 
Virginia. 
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According to genial Roy F. Ash, city 
manager of Petersburg, a large part of 
the historic city’s people apparently fol- 
lowed Peter Jones’ legendary advice 
and literally didn’t do anything for 
years and years. They seemed content 
to remain in the proud, comfortable 
status quo, steeped in the tradition of an 
illustrious past. 

However, following the hectic years 
of World War II, some of the more for- 
ward-minded citizenry decided that it 
was time for a reappraisal of Petersburg 
and its potential. Something, definitely, 
had to be done. 

Comments Publisher Lewis: “I think 
the real turning point came back in 1949 
when the people of this community got 
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This modern structure is the well-equipped Petersburg General Hospital. It was built a few years 
ago following a fund-raising drive which was generously supported by the citizenry, and this 
event is credited with being the spark for the new spirit of progress in the city. 


together and raised well over a million 
dollars with which to construct a new 
hospital.” 

He explained that this marked the be 
ginning of a new era, for it demon- 
strated perfectly the sort of constructive 
moves that could be made when the citi- 
zenry was willing to cooperate. The suc- 
cessful efforis for the new hospital. 
along with other new developments, re- 
sulted in Petersburg’s being named by 
the National Municipal League and 
Look Magazine as one of 11 “All-Amer- 
ica’ cities in 1954. 

There has been, according to Lewis, 
more commercial development in Pe- 
tersburg during the past five years than 
there had been in the previous quarter 
of a century. 

It is clear that the city has a new con- 
sciousness of its possibilities, a new de- 
sire to make use of its resources, and a 
new attitude of welcome for bringing in 
new industry. 

The Petersburg area includes the com- 
munities of Hopewell and Colonial 
Heights. With Petersburg, these form a 
triangle in a section that is rich in water 
resources, available workers, utilities 
services and transportation facilities. 

Lewis, who is vice president of the 
Petersburg Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of its industrial committee. 
pointed out that the city’s willingness 
to promote industrial development may 
be seen in the fact that leading business- 
men are eager and able to raise the 
money to put up a building for any rep 
utable company that wants to come in. 
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“Generally speaking,” he opined, “the 
people here are very receptive to the 
idea of solid growth.” 

Another optimistic view on Peters- 
burg’s “new look” and its potential was 
voiced to this writer by Francis God- 
win. president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He described what is called “the 
Washington Street Development” as the 
“first facelift” in the city’s new program. 

This is a shiny new shopping area 
built upon the site of the old Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad warehouse. It not 


only changed the appearance of an im- 
portant part of the downtown section 
but also provided many attractive new 
stores. 

Godwin added: “The Petersburg bus- 
iness community is one of the friendli- 
est in the nation. Members of the Cham- 
ber have an aggressive spirit, and most 
of our leaders here have a fine sense of 
cooperation. I believe the city is really 
‘on its way, for the people are showing 
a willingness to spend time, effort and 
money to promote it.” 

The Chamber executive also cited the 
fact that relations of the people of Pe- 
tersburg with personnel at nearby Fort 
Lee have “vastly improved,” and leaders 
of the city and officials of the Fort are 
working constructively together to solve 
mutual problems. He noted that the 
Fort has an annual payroll of some $26 
million which is proving to be of great 
benefit to Petersburg. 

Godwin, who is president of the Pe- 
tersburg & Hopewell Gas Company—a 
firm which dates back to 1841—said 
further that during the past five years 
his organization has put in as much new 
equipment for expanded services as had 
been done in the previous century. He 
believes that even greater progress will 
be made within the next five years. 

He stressed, too, that the Virginia 
Electric & Power Company, which 


serves the entire area, has done “an out- 
standing job in promoting industrial de- 
velopment all over this section of the 
state. The company stands ready to meet 





George H. Lewis (left), vice president of industrial activities for the Petersburg Chamber of Com- 


merce, discusses with Chamber President Francis K. Godwin the proposed Appomattox River 


Dam site above Petersburg. 
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any power load requirements which may 
occur with future industrial expansion.” 

Enthusiastic Lester I. Bowman, Pe- 
tersburg attorney and immediate past 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
is of the opinion that virtually any kind 
of industry could find a happy home in 
the city. He thinks, too, that Petersburg 
could develop into more of a distribu- 
tion center for many types of products. 

President-elect of the Virginia School 
Board Association, Bowman has an ab- 
sorbing interest in education. In this 
connection he said that in the past few 
years the schools of Petersburg have 
been “definitely improved” and now 
“compare favorably with any in the 
South.” 


Good Leadership 


Bowman also praised the “new spirit” 
evident in Petersburg and paid tribute to 
City Manager Ash and Mayor Church- 
hill G. Dunn for their progressive lead- 
ership in promoting the city. 

A native of Petersburg, Bowman has 
seen the community in the “old days” 
and is thus particularly conscious of 
the contrast between then and now. The 
result is that he is “very confident” 
about the future. 

J. T. Morriss, another past president 
and a director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, is firmly optimistic about the 
outlook for the Petersburg Industrial 
Park. This is an area of 709 acres of 
land near the city, which contains an 
airport built by the Federal Govern- 
ment during World War II. Now owned 
by the City of Petersburg, the airport 
has a flight school and is used by exec- 
utives with private planes. 

Morriss said that, as an industrial 
site, the area could well be utilized by 
one large industry or for several smaller 
industries. It is contemplated that if the 
area is developed industrially, the pre- 
vailing wind air strip would be kept 
usable for executive planes. 

The area is close to both rail and 
highway transportation, and necessary 
utilities can easily be extended to the 
park from the city. 

When the new super highway, a toll 
road, is completed by October 1958, the 
industrial park will be only five minutes 
away from that artery. The new road 
will extend through and from Richmond 
and through Petersburg, paralleling 
U.S. Highways 1 and 301 for that dis- 
tance. The big project, financed by a 
bond issue, is being built by the Rich- 
mond-Petersburg Turnpike Authority. 

City Manager Ash said the new road 
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would “greatly help movement of traffic 
and provide plenty of access to Peters- 
burg.” It also will facilitate truck ship- 
ping for the whole area, he said. 

Ash also cited the improvements that 
have been made in the Petersburg 
schools and noted that the city has re- 
cently added 700 off-street parking 
spaces in strategic downtown areas. This 
has given Petersburg as good a parking 
situation as can be found anywhere, he 
declared. 

“The city is sound financially,” Ash 
observed further. “It has a reasonable 


tax structure—one that is attractive to 
business and industry—and there is 
good assurance that the tax structure 
here will continue that way in the future. 


The city government,” he added, 
“stands ready to cooperate fully with 
the development of new industry.” 

Among the other future projects set, 
which will add to Petersburg’s progress, 
Ash mentioned the extension of Wash- 
ington Street. To cost $1.5 million, the 
project will help considerably in trafhe 
movement. 

Mayor Dunn, an attorney, has the dis- 





Plant location is a job for specialists. 

If you’re looking for a good site for 
a new plant, large or small, turn this job 
over to specialists, just as you’d turn 
tax problems over to tax experts or 
legal problems over to an attorney. 
For competent assistance, without cost, 
contact the Norfolk and Western's plant 
location specialists. 

There are many locations in the 
Petersburg-Colonial Heights - Hope- 
well, Va., area offering premium ad- 
vantages for numerous types of manu- 
facturing. The N&W’s experienced 
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How to avoid going 
around in circles! 


industrial location men know their 
territory and what it offers. They will 
work for you quietly, reliably, and 
without obligation. Put your plant 
location problems in their hands — 
it’s a good way to avoid going around 
in circles. 


Write, wire or call: 


L. E. WARD, JR., Manager 

INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 

Drawer MR-769 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
NORFOLK and WESTERN RAILWAY 

Roanoke, Virginia 
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development of the city's economy. 











tinction of having been elected to office 
and of serving well without making any 
formal speeches. 

He, too, is of the opinion that the 
fund-raising campaign for the new hos- 
pital marked a turning point in Peters- 
burg. “People realized from that,” he 
pointed out, “that through proper or- 
ganization and a professional approach, 
























































At left is Petersburg Mayor Churchill G. Dunn with City Manager Roy F. Ash conferring on 
municipal affairs. These men are among the aggressive leaders who are contributing to the new 


a great many things can be accom- 
plished.” 

Local government, he continued, un- 
derwent a change in 1950 and since 
that time it has made significant strides 
in leading the way to development of a 
better city. “There is,” he asserted, “a 
more general acceptance in Petersburg 
of the need to grow.” 


Dunn described the new toll road as 
a “big asset” and said also that “the city 
works well with the railroads” which 
have been an important part of the 
area's economy for many years. 

He reiterated Ash’s statement that tax 
assessments are “very low” and that the 
city has grown “very receptive” to the 
idea of developing new industry. 

The mayor characterized as a “good 
idea” the proposed Appomattox River 
Dam Project. This would involve con- 
struction of a dam on the Appomattox 
River above Petersburg to supply water 
for new industry. Communities affected 
have joined together to promote the 
project and have authorized a special 
study to determine the feasibility, from 
both an engineering and financial stand- 
point, of building the dam. 

It has been suggested that a practical 
initial development would appear to be 
a large storage dam on the river a short 
distance west of Petersburg, with a ma- 
jor pipeline extending southeastward 
on the South side of the James River to 
the Norfolk area and a branch line ex- 
tending northward across the James, 
somewhere below Williamsburg to meet 
the requirements of the area north of 
the river. 
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FOR ALMOST A CENTURY ... since 1865 to be exact .. . The Progress- 
Index has stood for and worked for progress in its home community, and 
for all Southside Virginia. 


Daily Circulation—17,455 


Progress comes FIRST 
Jndex 


with 


In these 92 years, whenever and wherever progress was at stake, The 
Progress-Index has supplied the impetus and the information to unify 
the citizens for action. 


Yes, Progress for our own city comes first with us... 
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This is a long-range project but one 
which, if carried out, could be of great 
benefit to the area. 

An outstanding young leader in Pe- 
tersburg, and one who has made very 
substantial contributions to the “new 
look” in the community, is 31-year-old 
Gerald L. Lavenstein. 

Aggressive, confident Lavenstein owns 
and operates what is regarded as one 
of the most modern and well established 
real estate and insurance companies in 
Virginia. 

A native of Petersburg, he returned 
to the city in 1951 after having served 
in the Navy during World War II and 
attending the University of Virginia and 
the T. C. Williams Law School. 

Lavenstein was instrumental in form- 
ing a Petersburg Industrial Corporation 
to attract new industries and acquired 
for the city the off-street parking lots 
mentioned earlier. In 1954 he was rec- 
ognized for his leadership by being 
cited with the Outstanding Young Man 
of the Year Award. 

“The present city government,” he 
said, “is now thinking in terms of lend- 
ing their cooperation and willingness in 
locating new industry by trying to help 
solve the many problems which may 
arise.” He added: “The dam project, 
which was proposed by the Petersburg 
Chamber of Commerce, indicates the 
strong feeling the city fathers have to- 
ward the industrial movement which 
should follow.” 


Liveable Community 


Additional comment on Petersburg’s 
assets came from Russell 5. Perkinson, 
owner of the Southern Construction 
Company here. He declared that the city 
is “a good, livable community of friend- 
ly people, with fine recreational and 
health facilities,” all matters of impor- 
tance to prospective industrialists. He 
said, too, that the population in the area 
is primarily native born, a source of 
good stable workers. 

Perkinson, who is a member of the 
Industrial Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, stressed further that be- 
cause of the strategic location of the 
city and its human and natural re- 
sources, Petersburg is a suitable loca- 
tion for virtually any kind of industry. 
He said that the Petersburg Industrial 
Park is as good a potential industrial 
site as can be found in Virginia. 

Another new sign of progress cited 
by Perkinson is the housing area known 


as Walnut Hill East where 200 new 
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homes have been built in the past two 
and a half years. 

While being acutely conscious of the 
growth potential in Petersburg, Perkin- 
son also is very proud of the city’s his- 
torical heritage which provides a rare 
background of stability. His home is 
venerable Battersea, a mansion built in 
1760 and located on the Appomattox 
River near the city. 

Archibald Robertson, Jr., head of the 
Chamber’s committee on the dam proj- 









ect, echoed Perkinson’s sentiments that 
the city has a good labor market and is 
prime prospect for a wide diversity of 
industry. 

Concerning the changes that have 
taken place in the city, Robertson said 
an important note of progress is that 
the people have become aware of the 
need for keeping young people here to 
help with future growth. He explained 
that more is being done to offer job 
opportunities and to make Petersburg 





































































































the Petersburg-Hopewell area. 


Let us help you find the right location for your 
factory or warehouse in this fine community. 











| CHOICE PLANT SITES 


Excellent plant sites, large and small, are 
available on the Seaboard Air Line Railroad in 


The services of our Industrial Department are 
available to you without cost or obligation. | 


Address: 


Warren T. White 

Assistant Vice President 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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an increasingly attractive place in which 
to live and to make a living. 

Robertson is manager of the huge 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Company 
plant which is a top industry in Peters- 
burg. Viceroy, Kool, Raleigh and Wings 
cigarettes are made there. The original 
plant was built in 1832, and during the 
War Between the States it was used as 
a hospital. 

The B&W executive noted that in the 
1800's Petersburg was a leading tobacco 


market and point of export, and the city 
now offers opportunities for revival of 
much of its former importance in that 
category. 

The Petirsburg for which all these 
men envision a great new era of prog- 
ress is located at the head of navigation 
on the Appomattox River, nine miles 
southwest of its confluence with the 
James River, near the junction of Din- 
widdie, Chesterfield and Prince George 
Counties. 





by 331/3%. 





Surveyed 
Facts 


Dominance! 


WXEX-TV is your best buy—by far—to cover the whole Central Virginia 
TV area. A 35-county area survey made by ARB proved: 


WXEX-TV leads any other Central Virginia 
station in total area rating points by 33 1/3%. 


WXEX-TV leads in more quarter hour firsts 


WXEX-TV leads in total share of audience. 


In planning your advertising in the Central Virginia area, be sure you 
or your agency get the surveyed facts. Contact WXEX-TV in Richmond 
or Petersburg, Va.—or our national representatives listed below. 


WXEX-TV 


NBC BASIC—CHANNEL 8 


National Reps.: Select Station Reps. in New York. 
Forjoe & Co. in Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Clarke Brown in Atianta, New Orleans, Miami, Dallas. 


Prove 








The origin of Petersburg may be 
traced to several early settlements at this 
point on the Appomattox as early as 
1646. The first town was actually laid 
out by William Byrd in 1733, and first 
chartered in 1748. Petersburg was char- 
tered as a city in 1850 and its present 
charter was granted by an Act of Gen- 
eral Assembly on March 11, 1875. 

The 1950 census gives the city a pop- 
ulation of 35,054, but this had been 
increased to an estimated 40,000 by last 
year. The 1956 Petersburg-Hopewell- 
Colonial Heights metropolitan area pop- 
ulation was estimated at 99,800. 

Of particular interest to prospective 
industry is the fact that there are ap- 
proximately 6,300 persons available for 
work within a 20-mile radius of Peters- 
burg. 


Three Railroads 


Three main-line railroads, providing 
both passenger and freight service, serve 
Petersburg. These are the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, the Norfolk & Western 
Railway, and the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad. 

As noted earlier, U. 5. Highways 1 
and 301 serve Petersburg for north and 
south traffic, while east and west traffic 
moves on Route 460. The new toll road 
will supplement the north-south route. 
U. S. 1 and 301 are designated high- 
ways in the new interstate highway 
system. 

Adequate interstate motor trucking 
service is provided by a large number 
of trucking lines, and several give intra- 
state service. 

Additional passenger service is given 
by the Trailways system and Greyhound 
Bus Lines, and Tri-City Coaches, Inc., 
provides service for the local area. 

Byrd Airport, some 30 minutes’ drive 
from Petersburg, offers commercial air 
service for Petersburg. Commercial car- 
riers with around-the-clock flights serv- 
ing Byrd are American, Capital, East- 
ern, National and Piedmont Air Lines. 

Besides the highway, rail. bus and air 
transportation facilities available to Pe- 
tersburg, the port of Hampton Roads is 
a short distance away for water-borne 
freight traffic. 

The nearby James River, upon which 
many good industrial sites are available, 
has a 25-foot channel which will be 
dredged to 35 feet. The Appomattox 
River is suitable for barge operations. 

The Appomattox also supplies surface 
water to Petersburg. It has a daily min- 
imum flow of 12 million gallons a day 
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READY TO SERVE... 


THE BANKS OF PETERSBURG AND 
COLONIAL HEIGHTS, VA. INVITE 
YOU TO VISIT OUR SOUTHSIDE 
VIRGINIA AREA WHEN CONSID- 
ERING FUTURE EXPANSION. WE 
STAND READY TO SERVE ALL OF 
YOUR BANKING NEEDS. 





THE BANK BANK OF 
OF VIRGINIA COLONIAL HEIGHTS 








CITIZENS PETERSBURG 


SAVINGS AND 


NATIONAL BANK AMERICAN TRUST CO. 
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Among the excellent industrial sites available in the area is that of Petersburg Industrial Park 
which has 709 acres of space. The facilities include airport landing strips which were built by 


the Federal Government during World War Il. 


and an average flow of more than 800 
million gallons daily. Several creeks in 
the area provide additional water, and 
ground water is generally good in the 
area. 

The City of Petersburg supplies ade- 
quate treated water, and the city gov- 
ernment is very cooperative in extend- 
ing utilities. 


Primary treatment of sewage is given 
by the city’s disposal plant. Industrial 
affluent can be released, with the ap- 
proval of the Virginia State Water Con- 
trol Board, into the Appomattox. 

Rates of the Virginia Electric & Pow- 
er Company are comparable with other 
electric utilities in the nation. As men- 
tioned earlier by Chamber President 


Godwin, the company can supply any 
amount of electricity required by an in- 
dustrial operation. 

Adequate industrial natural gas is 
available through The Petersburg & 
Hopewell Gas Company, which pur- 
chases its from Commonwealth 
Natural Gas Corporation. 

Coal is available in large quantities. 
It is brought down by direct haul from 
mines in Virginia and West Virginia via 
the Norfolk & Western Railway. 

Major categories of manufacturing 
in the city include cigarettes, tobacco 
stemming, truck and luggage manufac- 
turing, pens and pencils, optical lenses 
and frames, and apparel manufacturing. 

Examples of these major manufac- 
turers include the Brown & Williamson 
plant which employs 2,250 persons; 
American Tobacco Company, Inc., 360 
persons; R. L. Arnold Pen Company, 
85 workers; Brenco, Inc., journal bear- 
ings for railroad cars, 60 persons; Long 
Manufacturing Company, luggage locks, 
145 persons; Seward Luggage Manu- 
facturing Company, 625 workers; Tit- 
mus Optical Company, 1,200 persons; 
Lurie Plastics, 30 persons, and many 
others. 


gas 


CONSTRUCTION SERVICE 


Industrial 


Commercial e 


Residential e 


R. G. MARTZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
1700 Hopewell Road 


Petersburg, Virginia 
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Petersburg has a relatively mild cli- 
mate, being located at the Fall Line 
where the coastal plain joins the foot- 
hills. The temperature here averages 39 
degrees in January and 77 degrees in 
July. Precipitation averages about 43 
inches annually, while the average an- 
nual relative humidity is approximately 
71 to 72 per cent. 

Included in the excellent recreational 
facilities in the Petersburg area are not 
only the beautiful rivers but also the 
nearby Virginia seashore, and the state’s 
mountains are just a three-hour drive 
away. Among municipal recreational 
facilities available in the city are parks, 
playgrounds, tennis courts and many 
others. 

The 23,100 families in the metropol- 
itan area have an effective buying in- 
come of $128,364,000, according to the 
1957 Sales Management Survey of Buy- 
ing Power. The size of business activity 
in the area may be seen in the fact that 
retail sales total $102,913,000, as shown 
in the results of the latest 12-month 
survey. 


Farm Products 


Petersburg is the agricultural center 
of Southside Virginia. Such farm prod- 
ucts as tobacco and peanuts contribute 
materially to the city’s processing indus- 
tries, and cattle raising is increasing in 
importance. 

As explained in the 1956 annual fi- 
nancial report of Petersburg, the city 
has operated under the Council-Man- 
ager form of government since 1920, 
having five members of Council elected 
at large for terms of four years. To give 
a greater degree of continuity to its 
government, an election is held at two- 
year intervals, two members being 
named at one election and three mem- 
bers two years later. 

Under the city manager form of gov- 
ernment, Petersburg has developed a 
sound fiscal policy — commented upon 
earlier by City Manager Ash and Mayor 
Dunn—and for the past 15 years has 
ended its fiscal period with a cash sur- 
plus. 

All purchases are made through a 
central purchasing agency. An active 
Planning Commission has developed a 
long-range comprehensive plan, and a 
standard Building Code and Zoning 
Ordinance has been in operation for a 
number of years. 

The Petersburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which Hugh W. Branch is ex- 
ecutive vice president. is conducting a 
vigorous campaign to promote the city 
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through various advertising media. 

There also has been set up a complete 
industrial file at the Chamber offices 
from which a prospective industry can 
obtain accurate, detailed information 
on every phase of its requirements in a 
short time. A portfolio of aerial photo 
graphs of industrial sites is also avail- 
able for industry. 

The Chamber’s Industrial Committee 
also works closely with Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Company, the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce. and the 


Division of Planning & Economic De- 
velopment of the State of Virginia on 
promoting new industry for the Peters- 
burg area. 

Although the city has certainly quit 
living in the past, Petersburg’s long and 
remarkable history will remain as one 
of its outstanding attributes and will 
continue to make it an attraction to 
tourists. 

Natives of the area made it through, 
and distinguished themselves in. fights 
with Indians and the attacks by the Brit- 
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> : ish during the Revolution. Then, in the 
NATUR AN ] GAS War of 1812, the Petersburg Volunteers 
made a fine record in combat, particu- 

larly at the battle and siege of Fort 
makes Virginia’s Meigs. Their performance, coupled with 
their trim appearance and high morale, 

P ; Ri won for their city the name, “Cockade 
James River Valley City of the Union.” It was so dubbed 
a natural by President Madison. The soubriquet 
came from the rosette at the base of the 
for industry plumes worn on the company’s snappy 
uniform hats. 

A celebration spotlighting Petersburg 
as “ The Cradle of the Cockade” was 
staged during the period June 9 through 
15 this year which was designated as 
Homecoming Week. This event served 
well to point up the city’s early history. 

Petersburg also, of course, figured 
prominently in the War Between the 
States. From June 1864 to April 1865, 
there was constant fighting in and 
around the city as Grant and the Union 
Army worked toward the area which Lee 
and the Confederates finally had to 
abandon. 

Many of the churches, residences and 
other buildings of the old days still re- 
main in Petersburg to provide points of 
interest for visitors. 

Nearby Hopewell, another historic 
community with roots going back to 
1607, is today a modern city of some 
20,000 persons and one of the leading 
chemical centers of the nation. 

Among the huge industries in that 
area are three plants of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation, Continental Can 
Company, Inc., and Hercules Powder 
Company, along with others. 


Natural gas is one of many profit advantages industrial leaders are Gausted Center 


finding in Virginia’s James River Valley. These same plant advantages 
can be yours along the Commonwealth Natural Gas Pipeline 
to Progress: 

Abundant natural gas and other forms of power and raw materials. 
Vast water resources. Top transportation from over 300 shiplines, Of interest to prospective industrial- 
5 airlines, 9 major railroads and 45 trucklines. Favorable freight rates. ists is the modern and efficient school 
Deepwater frontage up to 90 miles inland. Favorable taxes, plentiful system which provides strength to the 
manpower, mild climate and sound government. community. The city also has many 

very active churches, as well as friendly 

TOP INDUSTRIES USING NATURAL GAS service, civic, social and veteran organ- 

in the James River Valley | izations, and fraternal clubs and lodges. 

es ‘ Clik Rated i ee, eee There are also outstanding recreational 
once ee Sietiuensittadidatinemme bites Geuthens Btecet Co. facilities available, including everything 


Daniels Brick and Tile Corp. Prime Drum Corp. Southern Pottery from golfing to boating and hunting 
Dixie Container Corp. Redford Brick Co. Southside Brick Works, Inc. and fishing. 
Ford Motor Co. Reynolds Metals Co. Swift and Co. Hopewell isa member of the Tri-City 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. Richmond Clay Products Corp. Titmus Optical Co., Inc. C sttee for area development the 
Old Hickory Chemical Co. Roanoke-Webster Brick Co. Tredegar Co. sommitlee bay r a : I ’ 
Peninsula Block Corp. Seaboard Airline Railway Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. other two cities being Petersburg and 
Colonial Heights. 

The community of Colonial Heights 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT recently issued an attractive and com- 


Commonwealth Natural Gas Corp. | » MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
116 South Third Street ¢ Richmond, Virginia 


While Hopewell now is primarily a 
chemical center, there is room for other 
diversified industries, and good indus- 
trial sites are available. 








One IN EVERY AREA.... 


IN EVERY LOCALITY THERE IS ONE STORE IN EVERY 
CATEGORY THAT STANDS HEADS AND SHOULDERS 
ABOVE THE OTHERS... 


IN THE FURNITURE AND APPLIANCE CATEGORY IN 
SOUTHSIDE VIRGINIA, IT IS THE HARLOW-HARDY 
CO., INC. IT'S SOUTHSIDE VIRGINIA'S LARGEST FUR- 
NITURE AND APPLIANCE CENTRE. 
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THE TRI-CITY AREA (°° "ccicsiai Heights 
HAS EVERYTHING ! 


INDUSTRIES .. TRANSPORTATION .. MILITARY INSTAL- 
LATIONS .. POPULATION . . FARMING—they're ALL 
here in the Petersburg-Hopewell-Colonial Heights area! 
Adequate proof that “things are humming" in this excel- 
lent urban-agricultural-military market—RETAIL SALES 
well over 100 MILLION DOLLARS! 


TRICITY .. and fo SELL in this rich market, you need 


wappirst RADIO STATION WSSV 


HABIT! Petersburg, Virginia 
MUTUAL NETWORK e 1240 ON YOUR DIAL 
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chure “marked the first major effort 
of the city to publicize its growth and 
development advantages.” He said the 
Chamber also has available a 30-minute 
color movie which will show a prospec- 
tive industrialist some of the advantages 
of the city. 

“We now have,” Johnson said, “some 
125 members in the Chamber, and get- 
ting new industry for Colonial Heights 
is our main project. We are very enthu- 
siastic about our prospects, as I feel that 
the community has much to offer busi- 
ness and industry.” 

Bill Nussey, the new president of the 
Colonial Heights Chamber, pledged that 
while he is in office the organization will 
continue to push vigorously the indus- 
trial development program. 

Colonial Heights has a number of in- 
dustrial sites available. ranging in size 
from 10 to 250 acres. and each of these 
is adjacent to rail or highway trans- 
portation, or both. 

Looking over plans for the new Walnut Hill Shopping Center in Petersburg are (left to right) City Thus the Tri-Cities. Petersburg. 
Manager Roy F. Ash, Phil S. Hamovit and Gerald L. Lavenstein. The latter two men are of Alsage Hopewell and Colonial Heights, are all 
Realty Company which is an important factor in the development of the city. set to forge ahead in what promises to 


be a great new era of industrial growth 
prehensive brochure in full color which Walter Johnson, immediate past pres- and opportunity for the entire area. 
summarizes the advantages of the area_ ident of the Colonial Heights Chamber There has, certainly, been a most en- 
for industrial development. of Commerce, said issuance of the bro- couraging change of attitude. 
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Stores parking spaces 
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Petersburg Chamber’af Commerce 


GT PPeTERSON AoV.co. 


Petersburg is going all out to attract shoppers to the city with such signs as the one shown above. Officials inspecting the big advertisement are 
(left to right) Hugh W. Branch, executive vice president of the Petersburg Chamber of Commerce; Edward J. Henley, of Peterson Advertising Com- 
pany; Lester Bowman, immediate past president of the Chamber, and William L. Stanton, 1956 chairman of the Chamber's Advertising Committee. 
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GOOD GAS SERVICE MAKES WARM FRIENDS 


« ANDUSTRI 


In Virginia... 


Petersburg 
Hopewell 
Colonial Heights 


in one of the fastest growing industrial sections in the South and 
Fast... 


A GOOD Loeation for YOUR Industrial Plant 
Yowll find... 


_ plant sites along the James and Appomattox Rivers—in Chesterfield, 
Dinwiddie and Prince George counties—capacity for production 
to supply markets that are easily accessible by water. railroad and 
motor truck freight . . 


available, competent and skilled labor .. . 


a mild climate which assures continuous satisfactory operation . . . 


NATURAL GAS—an adequate and dependable 


supply, at reasonable cost. for all industrial. commercial and home 
use... 


Write. Call or Come to See Us 


THE PETERSBURG & HOPEWELL GAS COMPANY 


22 South Sycamore Street—Petersburg, Virginia 
Telephone Regent 2-3222 
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Facts Favor AV IRGINIA 


10 major reasons why you should 
locate your factory in Virginia 


. Nearness to markets . Substantial forest resources 


. Quality labor force . Abundant power and fuel 


6 
7 

. Varied mineral resources 8. Excellent climate 
9 


. Top-grade transportation . Friendly government 


. Excellent water supply 10. A good place to work and live 


For full information IN CONFIDENCE urite, telephone or visit 
DIVISION OF PLANNING AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Virginia Department of Conservation and Development 
State Office Building, Richmond, Va. Telephone 7-4111 





safety and 


mnsurance 


As we continue on our search for new miracles, we find 
also new hazards and perils . . . Logically, these new 
dangers must be counteracted by complex protective pro- 
grams. The value of the lives of working men today must 
be well insured, and this same insurance must also pro- 
tect the employer. As the industry of America advances, 
it brings a greater responsibility upon itself, and, each 
year, safety and insurance play a role which becomes more 
and more strategic. 


a manufacturers record industry survey 
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This is a typical collection of the types of protective and safety items which are utilized in the average big industrial plant. It includes every- 
thing from metal helmet and special gloves to safety shoes and goggles. 


SAFETY 


... It Makes Sense 


Industry of the future looms incom- 
prehensible on the horizon. Electronic 
and chemical developments of the re- 
cent past are only a small key to the 
industrial America of some years hence. 
Add to this the mysteries of automa- 
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by Josie Lucchese 


tion and the awesome consequences of 
nuclear energy. The industry of the 
future cannot yet be fully envisioned. 

Those who chance a look into the 
future agree that the modern and com- 
plex machines of today will compare 
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as a child’s toys in the light of what 
must be industrially inevitable. In the 
past, hazards of industry affected solely 
those who were directly exposed. Those 
of the future may affect generations to 
evome, 
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Southern industrialists are not blind 
to the vision of coming events. More 
and more emphasis is being placed 
upon the manufacture and application 
of safety equipment for the intricate 
machines of today, and master minds 
are being attuned to think ahead to to- 
morrow’s machines. 

Throughout the Southern region, 
changeovers are seen that look to a new 
era. Southern producers of rubber 
goods are devoting parts of their plants 
and equipment to safety footwear and 
other safety apparel. Southern produc- 
ers of optional lenses are turning out 
safety goggles. Fabricated metals plants 
in the South produce lines of metal 
helmets and hand shields for welding 
and similar operations. 

It is diflicult to determine how far 
the South has gone in this development, 
but it is not difficult to see that the 
ground has just begun to be broken. 
Among industries the South may still 
consider opportune, none is more 
promising than the production of 
safety equipment and service. When it 
comes to the production of protective 
equipment, the South enjoys outstand- 
ing advantage. No other region in the 
United States is able to boast a com- 
plement of resources as full for the pur- 
pose as that possessed by the South. 


Special Protection 


Without trying to fathom the depths 
of the future, there are already today 


many situations which necessitate 
special protection, These include hot 
metal splashes, sparks in welding, fly- 
ing objects, firefighting, furnace tap- 
ping, splashing corrosive chemicals, 
excessive moisture, frigid tempera- 
tures, and sharp or rough edges. 
Protective materials, effective in 
combating these and other dangers, are 
produced in large quantity in the 
South. Leather, a volume product of 
the South and Southwest, is a material 
which protects against impact, sparks, 
molten metal and dangerous rays. 
Padded leather gives essential protec- 
tion to various parts of the human 
body against blows of all types. Flame 
and water resistant duck—a big prod- 
uct of the Carolinas and other Southern 
States—protects against ordinary heat 
and heavy moisture. Light weight and 
durability combine to make this type 
of duck comfortable and, at the same 
time, strong. Aluminum duck is used 
where radiated heat is a problem. 
Asbestos is another abundant South- 
ern product which has long been used 
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as protection against intense heat and 
flame. Many protective garments, in- 
cluding complete fire-fighting and 
rescue suits, are made of asbestos. 
Aluminum foil, another Southern pace- 
maker, is a reflective material used with 
insulation material to provide a radia- 
tion barrier. This foil is also used to 
protect against conductive heat. Indus- 
try adopted this type of raiment after 
development by the Air Force, and has 
put it to extensive use. 

Synthetic fibers such as dynel, orlon 
and vinyon, resist acids, caustics, mil- 
dew abrasion and ripping. Rubber, 
neoprene and vinyl—impervious ma- 
terials and coatings for other fabrics 
—give protection against dust, vapors, 
mists, moisture and corrosive liquids. 
They are also useful in handling ma- 
terials which cause skin disease, are 
resistant to acids and other caustics, 
and are used to insulate against elee- 
tricity. 

The precautions taken by DuPont to 
insure the health and safety of em- 
ployees are typical of the best methods 
in the field. DuPont has changed one 
of the most hazardous jobs—that of 
working with lead in the tetraethyl 
process—into one of the safest. 

DuPont specifies personal habits for 
its lead employees: showers every day: 
no eating or chewing between meals, as 
food eaten on the job may pick up some 
contamination; fresh clothing daily: 
frequent visits to the doctor; good, 
healthful food. In the plant, every two 
minutes an enormous ventilating sys- 


tem empties the air from four large 
buildings and pumps in a fresh sup- 
ply. No machine or operation is ever 
left unattended. A medical staff checks 
employees every 21 days, and a large 
laboratory analyzes air content 24 
hours a day. 


Leak Detectors 


More protection is offered in the way 
of special equipment. Leak detectors, 
so sensitive that they can spot the most 
minute trace of lead indoors or outside, 
are standard equipment at the plant. 
The detector’s more than 350 valves 
and flanges are checked routinely each 
day. An air sampler makes a continu- 
ous 24-hour-a-day check on the rise or 
fall of lead content in the air. Many of 
these instruments are placed through- 
out the lead area. Good housekeeping 
is maintained by the frequent vacuum 
cleaning and hosing down of all pipes, 
floors, and machinery to stop the ac- 
cumulation of dust. 

Special lights, enclosed in vapor- 
proof bulbs which prevent gas entry 
and explosion, indicate the status of 
operation at every stage. Kerosene dis- 
pensers are located alongside soap on 
lead area washstands. Kerosene, a good 
lead de-contaminant, must be used if 
there is the least indication that the 
worker has come into contact with 
lead. Kerosene showers are also avail- 
able. Lead slag, residue of lead melting, 
is dumped into a special pool of water 
before it is hauled away by railroad 


we 


A specicl guard used for miter cuts at Reliance Picture Frame Company protetcts the worker 
without slowing cutting operations. The guard is used on the 15 Rockwell-Delta tilting arbor 
saws in the frame cutting department and is attached to the bar of the miter gage. This is a 
good example of protective devices which may be utilized in plant operations. 
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box car. Water prevents any lead-laden 
dust from rising and being sucked into 
the lead area’s large ventilating system. 

In DuPont’s lead areas, the slightest 
leak is dangerous. A soap solution is 
squirted over all valves as a matter of 
course to check for possible leaks. If 
the valve is leaking, this solution bub- 
bles. When this happens, the machine 
is shut down, and a mechanic is called 
immediately. Then, if the trouble con- 
tinues, the entire operation is stopped, 
repaired and decontaminated. 

Special safety clothing is another in- 
surance of protection for DuPont lead 
area workers. A special suit for clean- 
ing the equipment was developed by 
DuPont. It is impervious to contamina- 
tion, and is lined with hoses for con- 
ditioned air. An air mask is required 
each time a worker comes close to pos- 
sible contamination. Each man has his 
own mask, and the mask gets daily 
washings. Air outlets are handy to 
everyone. 


Safety Glasses 


DuPont workers wear safety glasses, 
goggles and special mittens in the 
cyanide area. Sodium workers attire 
themselves in goggles, face shields and 
moleskin mitts. Working with corrosive 
substances, hydrofluoric acid workers 
wear masks and special gloves. 

Physical boundaries also attribute 
to the safety of DuPont employees. Ex- 
plosive workers are protected by thick 
safety glass shields. A steel barricade 
protects naphthalene workers. Chlorine 
workers handle their jobs by remote 
controls, using many automatic de- 
vices. Carefully engineered safety valves 
are essential to the high pressure 
process involved in amonia treatments. 

Ingenius design and special, expen- 
sive equipment goes into the planning 
and manufacture of personal safety 
equipment. From the riveter’s helmet 
to radioactive safety shoes, there’s a 
reason—and a good one—behind each 
piece of equipment. 

An employee all dressed up and look- 
ing like a fugutive Martian in his safety 
equipment is a vital link in the chain 
of plant safety. 

Safety shoes come in a variety of 
types, each pair specially adapted to a 
particular industry or phase of indus- 
try. To name a few, there are non-slip 
shoes, shoes with steel caps, acid re- 
sistant shoes, which are actually high 
boots, and radioactive safety shoes, 
which are more like large plastic cover- 
ings. 
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Popular safety articles in hazardous 
industries are leggins worn by those 
who handle molten metals. These leg- 
gins are available in asbestos, chrome 
leather, and fireproof duck; they may 
be spats, knee length or hip length. 
For those working with molten metal, 
flares also are provided to protect the 
instep. In an emergency, these may be 
removed instantly. 

The leggins of chemical workers are 
usually made from imgregnated duck, 
a material which is highly protective. 
Fiber leggins are preferred in regions 
where poisonous snakes are a hazard. 
Shin guards of metal or fiber provide 
good protection where axes and adzes 
are in use. Shinguards are available 
separately, or they may be combined 
with footguards which cover the instep. 

The Fort Wayne, Indiana, plant of 
Dana Corporation is one industry 
which has installed its own safety shoe 
store at the plant. Here, employees are 
able to purchase conveniently a wide 
selection of safe footwear. The proxim- 
ity of the store is a valuable influence 
on the employee's decision to buy these 
shoes. 

Safety glasses and goggles are also 
made readily available at Dana. Pe- 
riodic meetings conducted with Dana 
foremen, and standard safety posters are 
other facets of the continuing plant 
safety program. 

The extensive safety program at Fort 
Wayne has obviously been well worth 
while. The plant recently received a 
special Dana award in recognition of 
its completion of one and one-fourth 
million man-hours without a lost-time 
accident. 

William Collyear, Dana Fort Wayne 
Division plant safety director, said this 
outstanding record results from con- 
stant salesmanship on the part of man- 
agement to foreman, and from the fore- 
man to all plant employees. Not only 
the safety department and its safety 
committees, but every individual in the 
plant looks constantly for hazards be- 
cause they have been thoroughly “sold” 
on the importance of doing so, he ex- 
plained. 

Then, when a hazard is discovered, 
it is closely analyzed before protective 
devices are issued. This is done because 
some items labeled safety equipment 
can, when used under improper cir- 
cumstances, actually be safety hazards. 
Therefore, it’s an invariable rule at the 
Dana Fort Wayne Division that the 
safety department must specifically au- 
thorize the issuance of all protective de- 
vices, which is done only after the af- 
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fected jobs have been closely scru- 
tinized. 

Collyear’s advice is good food for 
thought to all plant management: 
“Many times safety problems are solved 
by simply changing employees’ work 
hakits. Unsafe motions performed day 
after day frequently escape the notice 
of the person doing a given job, but 
can be instantly spotted by someone 
else who is perhaps more safety con- 
scious.” 

A Southern company which has 
achieved an outstanding safety record 
is The Chemstrand Corporation. Chem- 
strand’s Pensacola plant, until last 
month, held the world’s safety record 
for textile plants. In March, Chem- 
strand’s more than 5,000 employees 
celebrated a new world’s textile plant 
safety record of more than 13,624,000 
man-hours without a lost-time injury. 
When a July injury occurred, Chem- 
strand’s record stood at about 17 mil- 
lion man-hours. 


Southern Bell's Motto 


Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, along with the other 
21 associated operating companies of 
the Bell System, has this as its motto: 
“No job is so important and no service 
is so urgent that we cannot take time 
to perform our work safely.” Support 
of this motto has been so effective that 
in five out of the last six years the com- 
pany and the system have earned the 
Award of Honor of the National Safety 
Council—the highest award in the field 
of industrial safety. 

Southern Bell’s record of safety was 
not achieved through chance. It is the 
outgrowth of a day in, day out cam- 
paign to reduce accidents to the lowest 
point possible. The campaign has had 
these results in the company’s plant 
department in the first quarter of 1957: 
.27 lost time accidents per one million 
man hours; .90 accidents per 100,000 
motor vehicle miles. In 1956 there 
were .61 lost time accidents per one 
million man hours and .91 accidents 
per 100,000 motor vehicle miles. 

The key to Southern Bell’s low ac- 
cident record is in the manner in which 
work is undertaken and completed. 
For each routine job there is a “prac- 
tice,” a printed set of instructions for 
doing work in a standard manner. 
These practices are the basic safety 
measure, for they indicate the standard 
tools, the correct protective equipment 
and apparel, the materials and methods 
to be used. Into them are written all of 
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the precautions for accident-free per- 
formance of the job. 

The practices are assembled from 
experience and study of routine jobs. 
However, they are not static. The prac- 
tices are always under study for re- 
visions, which are made when there 
are indications that better or safer 
tools, methods or materials are avail- 
able. 

Each Southern Bell plant department 
employee undergoes safety training for 
job performance. Instruction is given 
in such subjects as pole climbing, gas 
detection and safe driving. Safety les- 
sons are given monthly to each outside 
plant employee. In these sessions, rou- 
tine jobs are performed with point by 
point emphasis on the adherence to the 
practice and to safety rules. 

Southern Bell makes extensive use 
of motion pictures and lecture demon- 
strations on safety, given in addition 
to safety lessons. By using miniature 
equipment, instructors are able to 
simulate all sorts of possible situations 
that may confront employees. It is even 
possible to demonstrate a manhole ex- 
plosion or to reenact an electrical shock 
accident. 

Some 20,000 Southern Bell em- 
ployees hold certificates earned in re- 
quired Red Cross first aid courses. 
Each outside plant foreman holds an 
instructor’s certificate in first aid. 

Important in the company’s safety 
program is its “safety observation 
plan.” Foremen directing plant jobs 
note, call to workman’s atiention, and 
record each failure to follow practices 
or specifications set down for the cor- 
rect performance of the job. Studies 
and analyses are then made, and the 
results of these observations are used 
in employee safety training. 

Interdepartmental committees on 
safety exist on local through state levels 
in Southern Bell’s organization. These 
committees meet periodically to discuss 
safety problems and to seek solutions. 
The company’s safety program also in- 
cludes periodic inspection of tools, 
buildings and motor vehicles and the 
distribution of safety posters and book- 
lets. Each accident within the company 
is investigated thoroughly. Booklets 
and charts reporting type, cause and 
frequency of accidents are distributed 
throughout the company as safety les- 
sons and for study and analysis. 

Southern Bell’s program goes beyond 
promoting on-the-job safety. Through 
posters, booklets, motion pictures and 
employee meetings on such subjects as 
driving, electricity, and seasonal haz- 
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ards, the company attempts to help the 
employee make his off-hours free of ac- 
cidents. 

The company is a self-insurer on 
buildings, equipment and vehicles, and 
it supports the entire employee benefit 
program. Benefit payments are pro- 
vided in connection with disabilities re- 
sulting from occupational accidents, 
and hospital and surgical expenses are 
paid in these cases. Accident benefits 
paid under the company plan, which 
includes the requirements of workmen’s 
compensation laws, compare favorably 
with those of other businesses. 


Radiation Safety 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers Nuclear Energy Committee, 
as one part of its overall activities, is 
working on a positive educational pro- 
gram for management in the area of 
radiation safety, according to James F. 
Fairman, who assumed chairmanship 
of the committee recently. 

Fairman, who is vice president of 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., succeeds the late John J. 
Hopkins as chairman of the NAM com- 
mittee, which is made up of 175 leaders 
in the atomic industry. 


“The committee, continuing the pro- 


gram initiated by Mr. Hopkins, will 
seek widespread understanding of our 
views in connection with the industrial 
development of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, and we plan to develop a posi- 
tive program for the activities of man- 
agement in the area of radiation 
safety,” Fairman said. 

In a recent semiannual report the 
Atomic Energy Commission stated that 
in 11 years of AEC contractor opera- 
tions, there have been only 16 radia- 
tion accidents involving overexposure 
of 69 persons, of whom two died. This 
is an outstanding safety record, far bet- 
ter than the safety record of industry 
as a whole. An important objective of 
NAM’s Nuclear Energy Commission 
will be in helping management to as- 
sure that the same high safety stand- 
ards are maintained as industry ex- 
pands its participation in the atomic 
energy field. 

Fairman continues: “Although I be- 
lieve we have made a worthwhile be- 
ginning, there are still a number of ex- 
tremely important problems facing the 
committee. In view of the current dis- 
cussions on the dangers of radiation, I 
believe that the NAM should devote 
itself to making industry as a whole 
aware of its responsibilities, as well as 
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publicizing the already excellent indus- 
trial record in radiation safety during 
the past 11 years.” 


First Aid 


It is unlikely, despite the increasing- 
ly high quality of safety equipment. 
that prevention will ever become efh- 
cient enough to wipe out accidents en- 
tirely. First aid for the injured will. 
therefore, always be a prime necessity. 

Equipment to be found in the most 
modern first aid dispensaries includes 
the following: white enameled chairs 
and bench, enameled table or desk, 
stool, beds or cots, waste can and cover, 
file for medical records, floor lamp, 
treatment table and instrument cabi- 
net, medicine chest, sterilizer, and a 
stretcher. 

Surgical equipment should include 
basins, pitchers, rubber gloves, scissors, 
tweezers, forceps, hot water bottle, elec- 
tric heating pad and an ice pad. Other 
items include bandages, burn com- 
pounds, petroleum gauze, ammonia in- 
halants, antiseptic swabs and applica- 
tors, eye packets, compresses, adhesive 
tape and repellents of various types. 

The United States Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards sug- 
gests a safety program for the small 
business organization. This program 
must be simple, inexpensive, and adapt- 
able. Its fundamentals apply to manu- 
facturing plants, laundries or dry- 
cleaning establishments, retail stores. 
and a wide variety of other establish- 
ments in which one-man management 
is characteristic. The fundamentals of 
a safety program for a small business 
organization, it is stressed, are the same 
as for a big business. The difference 
lies in the method of application, the 
elaboration of the set-up, and the per- 
sonnel required. These fundamentals 
are the following: 

(1) Management acceptance of full 

responsibility, plus support for 


the program. Accident preven- 
tion is an integral part of op- 
erations; consequently, the de- 
tails of the program must be 
cemented to regular procedures 
by executive order and support. 
Some one person responsible 
for administration of the safety 
work. In the same business, this 
is a part time job for a super- 
intendent, one of the formen, 
or an office man. The part time 
assignment of safety is likely to 
be ineffectual unless the safety 
part of the job is definitely as- 
signed, routines laid out, time 
allotted and results checked up. 
Accident records and simple 
cause-analysis procedures. With- 
out simple basic records no or- 
ganization is able to know what 
its real accident problem is, and 
without analysis of those records 
it cannot tell where to spend its 
money and its time. The prin- 
ciples of the American Stand- 
ard Method of Compiling In- 
jury Rates can be applied with- 
out a great amount of bookkeep- 
ing to an organization with few 
employees. 

A physically safe plant. The cor- 
rection of physical hazards, fol- 
lowed by careful inspection of 
the premises and equipment, is 
a first step in starting safety 
work. To start with persuasion 
of employees is likely to bring 
temporary results, if any, for 
the management must first give 
evidence of good faith in its 
work against occupational in- 
jury. The initial work in the 
correction of unsafe conditions 
must be followed up by periodic 
inspection, either by a commit- 
tee or by one man. 

Foremen and supervisors re- 
sponsible for the safety of the 


people directly under them. Ac- 
ceptance of this responsibility 
does not mean that a heavy load 
is placed on top of the responsi- 
bilities that they already carry. 
Five minutes spent with even as 
few as two employees each day 
on the safety aspects of their 
work will produce substantial 
results. The supervisor must 
stress production with safety, 
and so make the prevention of 
personal injury a “protective 
coloration,” so to speak, of every 
job operation. 

Employees persuaded to work 
with the safety program. A cer- 
tain amount of enforcement is 
direct or implied on all super- 
visory work; however, it is un- 
likely that any system of con- 
trol can be so perfect that it can 
make employees comply 100 per 
cent with procedures which they 
do not accept. The control of 
unsafe practices therefore be- 
comes essentially the problem of 
how to instruct and interest the 
employees. 


Employees Won Over 


Employees are traditionally won over 
to cooperation with the safety program 
by extensive use of meetings and ma- 
terials. Meetings may be occasional 
“tailboard” conferences on an informal 
basis, with an occasional larger group 
meeting for instruction, the presenta- 
tion of contest awards, etc. Posters and 
bulletin boards, employee booklets, and 
other instructional materials are invest- 
ments in increased production, better 
employee relationships, and reduced 
direct and indirect accident losses. 

The use of safety committees is sub- 
ject to management policy. Some em- 
ployers find committees excellent means 
of educating employees in safety and 
in gaining their interest, particularly 
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Lockheed employees, right and below, wear cor- 
rect apparel for on-the-job safety. Protective 
clothing is only one phase of the excellent safety 
program which has the Georgia Division of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation well on the way to 
setting a new safety record. In July, employees 
completed the first quarter of their race by pass- 
ing the three million manhour mark, with 43,700 
manhours to spare. The goal is to reach 12 mil- 
lion safe manhours worked without an accident. 
The Georgia Division has to its credit six awards 
of honor from the National Safety Council, five 
awards from the Employers Mutuals of Wausau, 
and three special awards received for perform- 
ance in the annual Industrial Safety Council of 
the Associated Industries of Georgia. 
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when membership includes employees 
and operates on a rotating membership 
basis. 


Improving Industry 


The Southwest region of the United 
States has made a double contribution 
toward improving industry and indus- 
trial methods. Oil refineries and chem- 
ical plants all over the area are blos- 
soming out in varied color schemes— 
a practice with a purpose far more im- 
portant than beautification alone. For 
many years color has been used to 
simplify pipeline identification in the 
waemical processing industries. Now 
color is rendering a multi-purpose serv- 
ice, one of the more important facets 
being that of promoting safety. 

Executives have found that color 
codes may be arranged as safety codes, 
and these safety codes pay off in lower 
insurance rates. These safety-color 
codes keep accidents at a minimum by 
showing employees where danger is. 
For example, machinery painted green 
may indicate intense temperatures 
within the equipment. Then, all stairs 
and ladders may be painted a fire- 
engine red as a guide to working men. 
Cool colors, given maximum space, 
will help avoid eyestrain. 

Experts have discovered also that 
the proper use of color can ease eye- 
strain, lessen fatigue, increase work 
capacity, and, ultimately lower the ac- 
cident rate. Air conditoning is related 
to safety with the same principle . . . 
physical comfort goes a long way to- 
ward the elimination of accidents 
caused by fatigue, carelessness, and low 
morale. 

Air conditioning, in filtering the air 
and removing impurities, banishes 
sluggishness, a prime factor causing ac- 
cidents. Air conditioning not only con- 
ditions the air but also dehumidifies it, 
bringing a comfort which makes work- 
ers more alert. A properly air condi- 
tioned plant, with cool, eye-soothing 
colors, is a good start down the road 
toward an accident free operation. 


Among the new safety items available 
is a fabric that will keep working areas 
free of dust and contaminating fumes 
and which allows the penetration of 
natural light. As shown at right, an 
enclosed area of the light fabric is 
easily set up or taken down. It was 
developed by Herculite Protective Fab- 
rics of Belleville, New Jersey. 





FORD'S SAFETY RECORD HIGH 


Ford Motor Company’s Atlanta assembly plant ranks high 
among Southern industry for its safety program. The Atlanta 
assembly plant received its first Award of Honor, highest Na- 
tional Safety Council recognition for exceeding three million 
man-hours without a lost-time accident, in 1954. In 1955, the 
plant received another with an honor total of 4,343,744 man- 
hours. 

Since then, the Atlanta operation has added to its list of safety 
achievements two Awards of Merit, and currently the plant em- 
ployees have recorded well in excess of a million accident-free 
work hours. 

During 1956, Ford’s 200,000 employees achieved the lowest 
frequency rate in Ford’s 53-year history. The steadily improv- 
ing company safety record has earned 332 National Safety Coun- 
ceil Awards since 1951. Disabling injuries have been reduced 
87.5 per cent in the past ten years; and, last year, the new low 
on-the-job injury frequency for the entire company was only 
1.43 disabling injuries for each one million man-hours worked. 

Ford’s Memphis assembly plant was far below the company- 
wide figure, with a rate of only .37 injuries per one million man- 
hours. The Memphis plant was also one of nine Ford installa- 
uons that placed among the top 20 in 1956 international com- 
petition sponsored by the National Fire Protection Association, 
and the company was cited for having the ““most outstanding in- 
dustrial fire prevention program” among competing firms. 
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The fact is well known that the total 
area of economic growth in this coun- 
try has climbed to heights never before 
attained. The indication, by all present 
factors shows an unprecedented trend 
toward continued progress. New inven- 
tions, new ideas and techniques, greater 
population growth as well as other fac- 
tors all have contributed to more pros- 
perity and activity. Industries are 
building for the future; consumers are 
buying in a continued strong demand. 
Throughout the entire market, credit 
is extended—trade is expanded—goods 
of great value are made in diverse ways 
with expensive plant, equipment and 
highly skilled labor, offered for sale and 
bought, easily, with the buyer and seller 
confident throughout the transaction of 
the other’s ability to perform and de- 
liver and pay the necessary charge. 
With scarcely more than a pause to re- 
flect on the hazards and risks to which 
all values are exposed, both buyer and 
seller deal with, or in some instances 
without, the realization that the way 
is made easier through the medium of 
insurance. 

From the formation of a new busi- 
ness, to the ultimate transaction by 
which the consumer received the bene- 
fit, the business of insurance in Ameri- 
ca renders a variety of services to all 
Industry. 


Concept of Insurance 


The very concept of insurance sug- 
gests its primary value and place in 
our dynamic economy, i. e., the pooling 
of risk in order that those who suffer 
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A Variety Of Services 


By J. R. Westlake 


loss may be remunerated from the com- 
mon fund. Practically all fortuitous 
hazard may be transferred to a carrier 
for a premium which is but a fraction 
of the total value insured. Hazards such 
as fire, wind, burglary, theft, accident 
and liability are present every day to 
each business. The happening of one 


unfavorable contingency could well 
cause the insolvency of a business, no 
matter how well managed or planned. 
Through the offering of insurance by 
well qualified carriers, financially ca- 
pable of assuming the burden of the 
risk transferred, businessmen are more 
willing to put great financial invest- 


Howard M. Browning vice president of } Stylend Life Insurance Company, of Charlotte, flies his 


own plane to get around on 


His 





pany, typical of many of its kind in the 


South, has shown phenomenal growth and had assets of $4,294,253 as of January 1 this year. 
Insurance in force at the end of 1956 totaled $40,976,300, as compared to $10,396,263 at the 
end of 1953. Waldo C. Cheek is president and treasurer, and Ernest H. Woods is chairman of 


the board. 
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Source: Life Ins, Fact Book—Institute of Life Insurance. 
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ments in buildings, manpower, and 
goods and engage in the risks of trade 
for profit. 

Over.a great many decades and with 
much trial and practice, the insurance 
companies have progressed from ma- 
rine risks only, to fields in property, 
casualty, surety, accident and sickness, 
and life. As new demands from indus- 
try developed, underwriters continued 
to meet the challenge, many times rely- 
ing on innate instinct and judgment 
where insufficient experience was avail- 
able, developing new or additional cov- 
erages to meet the need. 


Industrial Risks 


The risks of industry, fortuitous in 
nature, and insurable at the present 
day may be divided into the follow- 
ing general classes: (1) physical dam- 
age to property itself, including boiler 
and machinery coverage, water damage 
and sprinkler leakage, glass insurance, 
burglary, theft, robbery and many 
other specific perils; (2) consequential 
losses such as business interruption, 
loss of profits or commissions as well as 
the extra expenses incurred to conduct 
business on a temporary basis and oth- 
er interests or events such as leasehold 
or temperature changes in refrigeration 
causing a perishable-loss; (3) liability 
incurred from injuries to a third party 
or damage to a third party’s property 
for which the businésg is responsible 
through business operations or vehic- 
ular accident; (4) employee injury or 
sickness arising out of and in the 
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course of the employee’s occupation; 
(5) injury or illness of key personnel ; 
(6) death of a partner or other asso- 
ciate, bringing into sharp focus the 
need for agreements for the orderly 
succession of a business, funded by life 
insurance; (7) the dishonesty of per- 
sons employed in positions of trust; 
(8) and surety bond guarantee for the 
performance of an undertaking (while 
not insurance in the strict sense, a cov- 
erage nevertheless written by many 
casualty companies). 

Recent multiple line legislation has 
given impetus to additional forms of 
coverage which provide an “all risk” 
insuring provision naming only those 
incidents which are to be excluded. 
These newest forms include the Com- 
mercial Property Floater and_ the 
Manufacturer’s Output Coverage, both 
of which include the all risk concept. 


Insurable Loss 


Within this total area of coverage 
for industry, the emphasis is on in- 





J. R. WESTLAKE, of Atlanta, 
has been in the insurance busi- 
ness ten years, eight of which 
have been in the General Agency 
area. He is a Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriter, which des- 
ignation is given by the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. He is 
currently president of Southern 
Agencies, Inc. of Atlanta, a Gen- 
eral Insurance Agency business. 
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demnifying the insured for insurable 
loss. This is perhaps the best known 
and most important of insurance serv- 
ices. 

In third party liability insurance. 
however, payment of the loss is only 
one of the services rendered. What may 
prove of even greater significance is the 
legal representation promised by car- 
riers, to provide for the defense of all 
suits brought against an insured for 
liability, whether valid or not, that fall 
within the purview of the policy. The 
skill of this representation has pro- 
gressed to a remarkable degree so that 
an insured industry, with adequate 
limits of coverage need not be con- 
cerned either as to the calibre of its 
defense or the effect on resources avail- 
able for payment of the damages. 

Also inherent in the coverage area 
of service, the principle of subrogation 
permits an insured to collect under a 
physical damage indemnity when a 
third party is himself liable for the loss. 
leaving the right and burden of recov- 
ery of the sum to the carrier. By this 
provision, an insured is put in imme- 
diate funds to indemnify the loss sus- 
tained, regardless of the solvency or 
ability of the negligent party to make 
good. Such a concept is easily seen to 
be a direct benefit to an insured. 

It is none the less true that many 
other services are also performed by 
insurance carriers. For example, the 
programs of companies include assist- 
ance in lessening loss possibility. This 
facet of the insurance business is car- 
ried out through safety engineering. 
hea!th programs and inspection serv- 
ice for boilers, elevators, power plants 
etc. By performing this series of serv- 
ices, the insured benefits by a reduction 
in premium cost commensurate to the 
reduction in loss probability and in ad- 
dition stands in less danger of a mis- 
fortune which would disrupt the opera- 
tion of the business. 


U.S. Credit Structure 


Another example of the service of 
insurance is related to the credit struc- 
ture of this country. Current credit ob- 
ligations would very likely never have 
swelled to current proportions had the 
incidence of physical loss not been 
transferable. None will deny the in- 
valuable assistance of insurance in this 
regard. Mortgagees would not lend as 
readily to industry the funds needed 
for building and expansion without the 
property coverage available in current 
forms. Goods hetd on consignment 
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probably would not have been shipped 
without proper insurance. Loans on 
equipment, raw materials, stock for 
sale and other physical assets are all 
contingent on proper coverage with the 
loanee interest covered. An additional 
degree of confidence has been built in 
this regard by standardization of forms 
to such a degree that. policies are or- 
dered by the familiar names assigned 
with no worry of deviation from ac- 
cepted constituted coverage practice. 
The insurance business recognizes its 
important position in this type of trans- 
action and has cooperated to promote 
homogeneity in coverage in order that 
confusion may be considerably les- 
sened. 


Premiums 


There is yet another service rendered 
by insurance companies which is eco- 
nomic in scope. Due to the nature of 
the business, premiums are collected in 
advance by property and casualty com- 
panies, necessitating the creation of a 
reserve for that part of the premium 
collected which remains as yet un- 
earned. Reserves for losses are main- 
tained from earned premiums in order 
to meet projected contingencies. In ad- 
dition, life companies hold pension 
funds, savings and cash values in trust 
thereby creating large funds. Because 
of the large sums involved, virtually 
billions of dollars are on hand through- 
out the insurance industry, held in re- 
serve to protect policyholder interests. 
The holding of these sums is easily rec- 
ognizable as a reservoir of investment 
funds. Insurance carriers readily in- 
vest these reserves in state, municipal, 
government, transportation and utility 
bonds as well as debt securities issued 
by industry and high-grade stocks. The 
real estate and mortgage markets also 
utilize these units of capital to a degree. 
To say these funds would not be other- 
wise available is not be inferred. How- 
ever, this vast accumulation is avail- 
able, and the companies make invest- 
ments and loans that would seriously 
tax all but a few well chosen financial 
institutions in many instances. 

Throughout the breadth of the land, 
these services enumerated are all per- 
formed in daily transactions. Many 
thousands of persons are gainfully em- 
ployed by companies in the service of 
policyholder affairs. The additional 
payrolls that are developed cannot be 
overlooked as an added benefit to the 
total economy by creating additional 
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consumer demand for goods and serv- 
ices produced by industry. 


Service Industry 


So it is that the insurance business, 
itself a private enterprise, founded in 
the best traditions of free competition 
and motivated by the profit interest for 
which all commerce aspires, has recog- 
nized its ultimate position as a service 
industry serving the needs of all busi- 
ness. Not only are fortuitous risks 
transferred for a fee, but also loss prob- 
ability from such risks is reduced 
whenever possible through the engi- 
neering, inspection and loss prevention 
services of the companies. Within the 
coverages offered, doctrines such as the 
defense of insureds and the principle of 
subrogation have come about serving 
the interests of insured and company. 
In addition, credit is facilitated by vir- 
tue of the availability of insurance and 
the vast reserves accumulated by car- 
riers serve as important units of cap- 
ital for investment in industry and gov- 
ernment. Finally, the business of insur- 
ance creates many jobs thereby assist- 
ing in the development of overall con- 
sumer demand. 

By virtue of the responsibility as- 
sumed and services performed, insur- 
ance has become a keystone in the 
credit structure and an important sta- 
bilizing force in the economic system 
of this country. 


Brook Hollow 
Attracts Two 
Steel Firms 


DALLAS.—Construction has begun 
in Brook Hollow Industrial District on 
a 40,000-square-foot office and ware- 
house building to house the combined 
operations of two fast-growing Dallas 
steel companies, Midwest Materials, 
Inc., and New Process Steel & Supply 
Corporation, it was announced by ku- 
gene R. Fant, president of both firms. 

Midwest Materials, founded in 1946, 
handles I-beams, bars and _ structural 
shapes, and does small fabricating and 
shearing. New Process, founded in 
1906 and brought under common 
management with Midwest Materials 


in 1952, handles cold rolled, hot rolled 
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and galvanized sheet steels, merchant 
trade products and building materials. 

The new brick building in Brook 
Hollow Industrial District is being 
erected on a 3-acre site at 726 Regal 
Row, Fant said. In addition to the 
40,000 square feet under roof, there 
will be 30,000 square feet of enclosed 
outdoor storage, and the building it- 
self is designed for a later 30,000- 
square-foot expansion. The 4,200 
square feet of office space in the build- 
ing will be air conditioned. 

A Rock Island rail spur will serve 
the new building, and there will be 
six truck loading doors opening on a 
large paved turning apron. Steel han- 
dling will be done with cranes. Off- 
street parking will be provided for ap- 
proximately 40 automobiles. 

J. L. Williams & Co. is constructing 
the new building, which is expected to 
be ready for occupancy in August. 
Jack Moser of the Moser Co., realtors, 
handled lease negotiations. 


Expansion Set 
For Noland Co.'s 


Tennessee Unit 


CHATTANOOGA. — Plans for a 
$500,000 expansion of its Chattanooga 
branch have been announced by The 


Noland Co., Inc. 


According to C. P. Ward, branch 
manager, the company has bought the 
Dave L. Brown property here as the 
site for the new building. 

The building, which will have brick 
exterior walls, will contain 62,000 
square feet of floor space. It will be 
of fireproof construction and will be 
equipped with a sprinkler system. 

During the past six years, The No- 
land Company has erected eight new 
branch buildings. Noland distributed 
electrical, refrigeration, plumbing, heat- 
ing, and industrial supplies and ma- 
chine tools. 

Ward said the new branch here will 
contain general and private offices, 
three large display rooms and ware- 
house space. The warehouse operation 
will be completely mechanized, he 
added. 

Plans and specifications were pre- 
pared by Selmon T. Franklin, architect. 
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AN ARTIST’S CONCEPTION of the mammoth generating plant to be built on the Coosa River, near 
Wilsonville, Alabama, 41 miles southeast of Birmingham. The first two of four 250,000-kilowatt units 


are scheduled for completion in the summer of 1960. 


$150 Million Electric Generating Plant 
...One of Nation’s Largest! 
More Power for the Growing South 


(): THE MIGHTY Coosa River in Alabama, this one- 
million-kilowatt steam electric generating plant is 
being built to supply added power for Alabama and 
Georgia. It will be owned and operated by the Southern 
Electric Generating Company, a subsidiary of Alabama 
Power Company and Georgia Power Company. 

Major coal fields near the plant will supply most 
of the 2% million tons it will consume annually, which 
will add greatly to the prosperity of the region. The 
proximity of the fuel will result in savings in transporta- 
tion costs—assuring users throughout Southern’s inter- 
connected system of still another source of abundant, 
economical electricity. 

To provide ample power, additional facilities cost- 


ing nearly $730 million have been built by The Southern 
Company and its operating affiliates—Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Gulf and Mississippi Power Companies—during 
the past ten years. This constitutes one of the largest 
expansion programs ever undertaken by any industrial 
group in the Southeast. In addition, these companies 
have contributed to the area’s economic growth and 
development through their large payrolls, local pur- 
chases and tax payments. 

The investments of over 124,000 stockholders of 
The Southern Company have made this ever-increasing 
expansion possible. Their participation evidences con- 
fidence that the last half of the twentieth century 
belongs to the South! 
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SINCE 1947, construction expenditures of The 


ae Southern Company and its affiliates have exceeded 
THROUGH TAXES PAID in 1956 The Southern the total amount of construction permits issued in 
Company system made a tremendous contribution fast-growing Atlanta. The Southern Company 
to the education of these children and thousands group has spent an average of almost $73 million 
of others throughout its four-state service area. per year during this period for additional facilitiés 
Highway construction, public health and other to meet growing electric power requirements of its 
important services were also aided by the com- four-state area. Present plans call for an investment 
panies’ tax payments—representing their largest of $436 million in new facilities during the next 
single item of operating expense. three years. 





; Shaded section designates area served by the four 
. — me investor-owned electric power companies in The 
THE GIANT AIRCRAFT CARRIER "St" Compony system. 
U.S.S. Forrestal could steam night and 
day at standard speed for a third of a 
century on the fuel consumed last year by 
members of The Southern Company group 
to provide electric power for its users. This 
group’s fuel bill averaged more than 
$100,000 per day during 1956. 





EVERYTHING FROM gigantic substa- 
tion equipment to office supplies is pur- 
chased by The Southern Company group 
totalling many millions of dollars each 
year, substantially benefiting merchants Alabama Power Company Gulf Power Company 


4 i roy ee Birmingham, Alabama __ Pensacola, Florida 
and suppliers in the four-state area and Georgia Power Company Mississippi Power Company 
throughout the nation. Atlanta, Georgia Gulfport, Mississippi 
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The Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac Assembly Division plant of General Motors Corporation, located at 
Doraville, Georgia, has since 1947 produced hundreds of thousands of automobiles for distribution 
throughout the Southeast. This plant, like other GM units in the South, annually buys from local 


sources millions of dollars of goods and services. 


Most Of GM's 


Suppliers 


Are Small Businesses 


Many Of These Firms Are In The South, 
A Recent General Motors’ Survey Shows 


ATLANTA.—A recent General Mo- 
tors supplier survey disclosed that small 
businesses make up the vast majority 
of the 26,000 American suppliers help- 
ing GM to make its automobiles and 
other parts. 

Reflecting the largest number of sup- 
pliers in the company’s history, the 
survey also indicates that a substantial 
number of these supplier firms are lo- 
cated in the southern states. where GM 
also has manufacturing, assembly. di- 
visional branch offices, or training cen- 
ter operations. 

In the states of Alabama. Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky. Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia, a 
total of 1,572 firms supplied GM with 
essential goods and services during the 
period of the survey. GM’s purchases 
from these firms during 1955 totaled 
more than $206,750,000. 

Only suppliers of goods and services 
valued at $500 or more were counted 
in the survey. As was true throughout 
the nation, in the South General Motors 
bought the majority of its goods and 
services from small business firms. 
There were only 322 suppliers in the 
fifteen state area who had more than 
500 employees. There were 815 sup- 
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pliers who had less than 100 employees. 

In addition to its obvious require- 
ments such as steel, rubber, glass, pro- 
duction parts and assemblies, GM buys 
walrus hides, diapers, ground corn cobs, 
pipe cleaners, razor blades, baby bottle 
nipples, guitar picks, women’s golf 
gloves, molasses, saw-dust, corn flour. 
caster oil, cattle tail hair, cactus fibers. 
glass beads, crushed walnut shells, and 
a host of other items essential to various 
operations. Suppliers of services range 
all the way from railroads to neighbor- 
hood bicycle repair shops. 

GM suppliers are located in each of 
the 48 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. The number of persons employed 
by them was estimated roughly at over 
12,000,000. This does not mean, it was 
pointed out, that 12,000,000 persons 
work directly on goods and services 
for GM. It does mean that the nearly 
50 cents out of every GM sales dollar 
which goes to GM suppliers—more than 
$6,000,000,000 in 1955—helps in vary- 
ing degrees to support that many jobs. 

The corporation’s substantial contri- 
bution to the southern economy is also 
reflected in payrolls for these same 
states. During 1956, the number of 
hourly and salaried employees in the 
South averaged 21,706 and payrolls 
totaled approximately $110,000,000. 
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1956 average hourly earnings of $2.48 
by General Motors wage earners in the 
United States established a yearly rec- 
ord for General Motors and was well 
above the average for all manufactur- 
ing. 

GM’s major southern operations in- 
clude Chevrolet assembly and Fisher 
Body plants at Baltimore and Atlanta; 
Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac Assembly Di- 
vision plants at Atlanta and Arlington, 


Texas. In addition, there is a l'abricast 


Division plant at Jones Mills, Arkansas. 
and an Electro-Motive factory rebuild 
plant at Jacksonville. Florida. 


ALABAMA PLANT 
BEING ENLARGED 
BY MONSANTO 


ANNISTON, ALA. — Construction 
has been begun here on new, expanded 
facilities of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany’s Organic Chemicals Division. 

Charles H. Sommer, vice president 
of the division, said the new facilities 
will be used to produce both Niran 
and methyl parathion. 

Sommer said Monsanto’s decision 
to locate its new operations to produce 
the two insecticides at Anniston was 
based on a much closer proximity 
here to both needed raw materials and 
to markets. 

Chemically, the new plant will be 
integrated to chlorine and caustic sup- 
plies available at the Anniston site. It 
was pointed out also that methyl para- 
thion production here will be “on the 
doorstep” of the cotton-growing South 
where it is used in large volume for 
boll weevil control. 

Methyl parathion formerly had 
been produced at Monsanto’s Nitro, 
West Virginia, plant which was badly 
damaged in April by an explosion. 
The area formerly occupied by the 
methyl parathion unit at Nitro will be 
put to other plant use. 

Sommer did not reveal the planned 
capacity of the new Anniston unit but 
confirmed that it will “considerably 
exceed” the former output at Nitro. 

Scheduled for completion this fall, 
the new plant here will be fully instru- 
mented for maximum safety, he said, 
adding that each step in the methyl 
parathion process will be isolated as a 
maximum precaution against a recur- 
rence of the explosion experienced at 
Nitro. 
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ERLE COCKE, SR. 
IS APPOINTED TO 
SERVE ON FDIC 


ATLANTA.—Erle Cocke Sr., prom- 
inent Atlanta banker, has been nomin- 
ated by President Eisenhower to a six 
year term on the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation’s board of diree- 
tors. 

Cocke’s confirmation by the Senate 
would fill the vacancy created by the 
recent death of Maple T. Harl of Denver. 
FDIC is bipartisan, and the post must 
be filled by a Democrat. 

Cocke, vice chairman of the board 
and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of Fulton National Bank of Atlanta 
and president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, said on his appoint- 
ment: “I am highly honored by the 
President’s nomination and expect to 
go to Washington at an early date to 
discuss various details. The FDIC is a 
highly important stabilizing influence 
in the banking industry and it certain- 
ly offers an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge.” 





OTHER NEWSMAKERS: 











E. A. Cronheim—Retired June 1. He is 
a veteran of 55 years of continuous service 
with Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills of Atlanta. 

Edgar Zepp—Promoted to the position 
of Plant Engineer for the National Plastic 
Products Company of Odenton, Maryland. 
Zepp has been Chief Project Engineer there 
for three years. 

Guy C. Rhoad—Named vice president 
in charge of manufacturing of the Gibson 
Manufacturing Company, Atlanta. Gibson 


has headed the firm’s design department since 
1950. 


Alan B. Sibley—lInstalled as President of 
the South Carolina Textile Manufacturers 
Association, Columbia. He has been vice 
president for the past year. 


Hoover L. Gibson—Appointed superin- 
tendent of compressor engineering at Texas 
Gas Transmission Corporation, Owensboro, 
Kentucky. 


Hubert James, Jr.—Named Western Re- 
gional Sales Manager for Anderson Electric 
Corporation, Birmingham. He will be head- 
quartered in San Francisco. 


Hiram A, Walker—New office and credit 
manager at the Charlotte, N. C., steel service 
plant of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. For 
the past ten years he was in the credit de- 
partment of the company’s Philadelphia plant. 


Dr. Michael Markels, Jr.—Appointed to 
head Atlantic Research Corporation’s nuclear 
activities. Formerly Manager, heat transform- 
er operations of the Columbia University 
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Heat Transformer Research facility. 

Jack W. Warner—Elected President of 
Gulf States Paper Corporation, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. Warner was formerly executive 
vice president and treasurer. 

C. E. Bitzer—Elected to newly created 
position of Vice President in charge of sales 
of Anderson Electric Company, Birmingham. 
Bitzer was formerly General Sales Manager 
of the company. 

Charles K. Lovejoy — Named General 
Manager of Scripto, Inc., Atlanta. For four 
years he has been executive Vice President. 

Richard “Dick”? Schiewetz—New Gen- 
eral Manager of the new Trane plant at 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 

Charles H. Borcherding, Sr. — New 
director of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion for the state of Maryland. 

J. D. Wise—New president of the Mis- 
sissippi Economic Council of Jackson. 

Fred G. Gurley—Appointed Board Chair- 
man of Santa Fe Railroad. Earnest S. Marsh 
takes over Gurley’s former position of Presi- 
dent. 

J. Ray Fisher—Retired June 1. He was 
superintendent of Texas Gas Transmission 
Corporation’s compressor station department, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Harry Lee McPherson — Elected Presi- 
dent of the Southern Bonded Warehouse, 
Inc. of Atlanta and Birmingham. He had 
served as Vice President of the firm since 
1954, 

James I. Wright — Appointed to the 
position of consultant for Mac Chemical 
Company of Knoxville. 

. E, Bixby—Elected to the position of 
treasurer of Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corporation. Bixby has been assistant treas- 
ure’ A since Jan., 1956. 

. M. Elmer—Elected President of Texas 
Gar Transmiesion Corporation. Elmer has 
been executive or senior vice president and a 
director of the company since 1955. 

R. H. Blassingame—Made superintend- 
ent of the Louisiana Division of the Texas & 
Pacific Railway, with headquarters at Alex- 
andria, Louisiana. 

K. D. Hestes—Appointed superintendent 
of the Western Division of the Texas & Pacific 
Railway, headquartered in Big Spring, Texas. 

Horace D. Spalti — Named president of 
the Soathwestern Furniture Manufacturers 
Association. Spalti is associated with Plive- 
Meyers-Spalti of Athens, Texas. 

Norman C, Stiles—Elected secretary of 
the Chemical Buyers Group of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. Stiles is 
the purchasing director of the Chemstrand 
Corporation. 

Robert P. Marshall — Named factory 
superintendent of the new Trane plant to be 
erected in Clarksville, Tenn. Marshall is a 
20-year veteran in the air conditioning indus- 


ry. 

Dr. Robert Hill Kean—Selected by the 
Virginia Section of the American Chemical 
Society as the recipient of its 1957 Dis- 
tinguished Service Award for outstanding 
contribution to the professional standing of 
chemists. 

Arthur J. Morris — Awarded, honoris 
causa, the degree of Doctor of Laws by the 
University of Miami. Morris is chairman of 
the board of the Morris Plan Corporation of 
America. 

Adrian Norton — Promoted to general 
industrial agent of the Citizens & Southern 
National Bank. Norton has been with C&S 
since 1954 
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Books and Reports 








Georgia’s New Frontiers. By John L. 
Fulmer and Ernst W. Swanson. Industrial 
Development Branch, Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Atlanta. 46 pp. 

Railroad Information, 1957 edition. 
Association of Southeastern Railroads, 912 
Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
95 pp. 

A Selected and Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy of Retailing. By A. Hamilton Chute. 
Bureau of Business Research, University of 
Texas, Austin. 87 pp. $1. 

Pulp Washing, proceedings of the 
Fifth Annual Pulp and Paper Confer- 
ence. Florida Engineering and Industrial 
Experiment Station, University of Florida, 


Gainesville. 31 pp. 

Blazing Trails With The Peaceful 
Atom. Florida Engineering and Industrial 
Experiment Station, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 44 pp. 

A Management Guide to Electronic 
Computers. By William D. Bell. McGraw- 
Hill. 408 pp. $6.50. 

Business Reports. By Chester Reed 
Anderson, Alta Gwinn Saunders, Francis 
William Weeks. McGraw-Hill. 407 pages. $6. 

Personal Income in Kentucky Coun- 
ties in 1955 and A Survey of Personal 
Income in Kentucky Since 1929, By 
— M. Nall, Carl R. Blankenship, John 

Johnson. Bureau of Business . Research, 
Gia of Kentucky, Lexington. 20 pp. 

North Carolina’s Timber Supply, 1955. 
By Robert W. Larson. U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Asheville. 71 pp. 

The Frontier, Research Project: The 
Earth, Armour Research Foundation of II- 
linois Institute of Technology, Chicago 16. 
19 pp. 

Moral Armor for the Atomic Age. 
By D. B. Steinman. Commencement Address, 
1957, to the University of Tampa. 

The Value of Industrial Wastes in the 
Garden and on the Farm. Organic Garden- 
ing and Farming, Emmaus, Penna. 44 pp. 

Better Wage Incentives. By Phil 
Carroll. McGraw-Hill. 240 pp. $4.75. 

The Story of Taxes. E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del. 32 


p. 

Reducing Our Vulnerability to Attack. 
Report of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
to the Joint Committee on Defense Produc- 
tion. 58 pp. 

Night Trick on the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railway. General Offices, Roanoke. 

The Significance of Concentration 
Ratios. Economic Research Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. 50 cents. 

Pulp Bleaching. By John D. Rue. Hook- 
er Electrochemical oor ge — Falls, 
N. Y. and Tacoma, Wash. 

Georgia Mineral Ruane Georgia 
Geological Survey, Agriculture Building, 19 
Hunter St., Atlanta.. 

Eleven. Years ‘of Research. Annual 
Report of the Kentucky,,Research Founda- 
tion. 19 pp. Rx, 

Power in Action. Igtesnational Harvest- 
er Company, Chicago 42°64 pe - 
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SOUTHWIDE MARKET CONFERENCE 
POINTS UP NEED FOR FACTS 


MIAMI — The First Southwide 
Market Research Conference, spon- 
sored by SASI here last month and at- 
tended by some 50 Southern research 
executives, pointed up the vital need for 
more information on Southern markets. 
The speakers, all active in market re- 
search activity, agreed generally that, 
while Southern business enterprise is 
rapidly realizing the importance of 
market investigation and implementing 
its programs, accurate, reliable sources 
for information are scarce. 

W. Wailes Thomas, Southern Bell 
executive, commenting on the difficulty 
intrinsic in population and market fore- 
casting, said: 

“Because the Telephone Company has 
been doing this type of work for so long 


a time, we apparently have the reputa- 
tion for predicting population growth 
and markets with remarkable accuracy. 
However, let me assure you that we 
haven’t been anything like that good. 
Perhaps when we look back on some 
of the radical changes that have taken 
place in the economy of this country, 
including two world wars, we can see 
that no one could have been expected 
to come even close to predicting what 
has happened.” 

Dr. Frank Soday, retiring President 
of SASI, keynoted the conference by de- 
claring that “the last half of the present 
century belongs to the South.” 

Soday, who has been described as 
the “prophet of the New South,” ticked 
off a dazzling array of statistics illus- 


trating the enormous strides which the 
South has made in the last few decades. 

“The South,” declared Soday, “has 
added one new industrial plant for every 
working day since 1946 — 1,060 last 
year alone, and now has 25 percent of 
the nation’s industrial output. Its eco- 
nomic growth rate has run 65 percent 
ahead of the nation’s rate since 1939.” 

In explaining the growing impor- 
tance of the South’s industrial position 
in the nation, Soday cited the South’s 
greatest natural resource, its people. 
“Today,” he stated, “there is no manu- 
facturing process, no product, no serv- 
ice which cannot be produced in the 
South better than anywhere else in the 
nation.” 

Earl Van Sciver, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident of the First Research Corporation 
of Miami, which co-sponsored the meet- 
ing. presented a recently completed sur- 
vey of SASI industrial members’ market 
research activity. He indicated that 
about 53 percent of the industries sur- 
veyed reported some sort of active 
market research program, and 67 per- 
cent plan to begin programs or enlarge 
their present research. 


* * * * * * * 


(Manuracturers ReEcorp will, in fu- 
ture issues, present a complete report 
on the sessions in Miami. This two or 
three-part report is now being pre- 
pared.) 





CANDID 


SHOTS 


AT THE SOUTHWIDE 





Nelson O. Burt (I.), of Rader and Associates, Miami discusses a 
point with John Gibson (r.), Dade County Development Direc- 
tor. The Market Research Conference attracted a number of 
businessmen and industrial development executives. Several 
representatives. of the Southern Association of State Planning 
and Development Agencies attended both the conference and 
the SASI-SASPDA joint meeting July 23. 
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Walter Imrie (I.), Air Transportation Economist from Lock- 
heed, Marietta, Georgia and W. R. Bernstrom (r.), Manager 
of Industrial Market Research for Reynolds Metals in Louis- 
ville chat during a break in the sessions. Imrie described 
the growing role of air carriers in our economy and what 
the airframe manufacturers are doing to serve expanding 
transportation markets. 
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New Officers Named 





PHILIP MOORE OF FIRST RESEARCH 
NAMED SASI PRESIDENT FOR ‘57-58 


ATLANTA—Philip W. Moore, Pres- 
ident of the First Research Corporation 
of Miami has been elected President of 
the Southern Association of Science 
and Industry for 1958, it was announced 
here following the annual Board of 
Trustees meeting in Miami. 

Dr. Frank J. Soday, retiring presi- 
dent of SASI has been elected Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees. 

Moore, a native of Philadelphia and 
a graduate of Princeton, moved to Flor- 
ida in 1950 to establish the First Re- 
search Corporation. First Research is 
a firm specializing in management, 
market and economic studies and con- 
sulting services. It has offices in New 
York, Jacksonville, and Atlanta, in ad- 
dition to the home office in Miami. 

Moore, 37, is the youngest president 
in SASI’s history. He was picked by 
Fortune magazine several years ago as 
one of the most outstanding young bus- 
inessmen in the South. 

Before moving to Miami, he was As- 
sistant to the President of Schroder 
Rockefeller & Company of New York. 
In that capacity, he travelled extensive- 
ly throughout the United States, Can- 


Pa 
hy 
“ 


Philip W. Moore 


ada, and Latin America, making re- 
gional, industrial and management stu- 
dies for the company’s investments. 

In addition to the top executive post 
at First Research, Moore is President 
of the Florida Fund, an investment 
trust, and the Honorary Consul of 
France in Miami. He is a member of 
the Consulting Management Engineers, 


the Investment Association of New 
York, (serving as President of that 
group 1949-1950), The American Mar- 
keting Association, American Manage- 
ment Association, and the Economic 
Association of South Florida. He was 
previously Florida State Vice President 
for SASI and has been very active in 
SASI activities both locally and region- 
ally. He was Chairman of the South- 
wide Market Research Conference just 
completed in Miami. 


Regional Vice President 


The Board of Trustees of SASI also 
announced the election of John D. Wise. 
of Mississippi as Regional Vice Presi- 
dent. In addition to his new post with 
SASI, Wise is President of the Missis- 
sippi Economic Council. He is also 
Vice President of the Bank of Hazle- 
hurst and is past President of the Hazle- 
hurst Chamber of Commerce. He has 
held the post of SASI State Vice Presi- 
dent from Mississippi in SASI for the 
past two years. 

Arthur Jones, Vice President of the 
American Trust Company, Charlotte, 
was named Treasurer. Jones has held 
the office of SASI State Vice President 
for North Carolina and has been very 
active in the Association’s programs for 
several years. He was most recently a 
speaker at the Southwide Market Re- 


search Conference. 





MARKET RESEARCH CONFERENCE 





J. Robert Covington (I.), Vice President of the Jefferson 
Standard Broadcasting Company of Chariotte, and Arthur H. 
Jones (r.), Vice President of the American Trust Company and 
new SASI Treasurer. Covington spoke on the role of con- 
sumer media in market research and Jones described the 


activities of financial institutions. 
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Vernon R. Childress, Manager of the Marketing Research and 
Development Department of 
Childress spoke to the conference on the market research 
needs of the chemical industry in the South. He described the 
beginnings that his and other companies have made toward 


the Tennessee Corporation. 


realizing the potential for industrial chemicals in the region. 
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INDUSTRIAL SOUND FILMS, INC 


OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES: BALTIMORE — BIRMINGHAM — CHICAGO — DALLAS 
ORLANDO -- SAN FRANCISCO —:':> WASHINGTON 





StORY 


If you have something to say to anybody—your customers, your 





employees, prospective personnel, trainees, people in general—there 
is no better way to say it than through the medium of the motion 
picture. Facts can be made acutely interesting. Drama develops 
your theme. Action intensifies the scope of your story. Your mes- 
sage can be alive, penetrating, memorable. Industrial Sound Films, 
Inc., an organization specializing in the complete production of 
full color motion pictures for industrial and commercial enterprise 
can serve you in this rewarding field. 

We invite your inquiry, and will be glad to discuss fully with you, 
without obligation, the feasibility of a film in the interests of your 


organization. Call George M. Kirkland, President. 


Glo 


CONWAY BUILDING 


iCSORPORATED 


N. ATLANTA 19, GA. 
LLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 





EXECUTIVE'S VIEW 





DALLAS.—The state of the Na- 
tion’s economic condition is a subject 
of almost constant discussion and 
debate. On the one hand we have the 
eternal optimists who seize upon every 
sign of strength or expansion as a 
convincing indicator of good business, 
both present and future. Nothing short 
of sharp declines in output and em- 
ployment could shake the confidence 
of these observers. 

On the other hand we have the 
eternal pessimists—sometimes referred 
to as the prophets of gloom and doom. 
To them, any deviation from capacity 
operation in any line of business is 
a harbinger of dark days ahead. In- 
deed, they think that our economy is 
continually poised upon the brink of 
recession, needing but a slight down- 
ward shove to bring on economic 
chaos. 

These are extreme views. Bankers, 
because of the nature of their business, 
must take a more balanced and sound 
approach. The inherently conservative 
nature of the banking business _re- 
quires moderation. Our dictum might 
be: “Business is never quite so good 
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A BANKER 


LOOKS AT 


Ss. ECONOMY 


by Fred Florence 


as the eternal optimists would have 
us believe; business is never likely 
to be so bad as the pessimists imply.” 

From a bankers point of view, I 
should therefore sum up the current 
business situation as follows. Business 
is good; but some areas are under- 
going the sort of readjustment that is 
both inevitable and natural—and in- 
deed, necessary—in a dynamic, free 
enterprise economy. Also, the current 
outlook is encouraging, but this is 
not to say that every new statistic re- 
flecting the Nation’s economic condi- 
tion will indicate an ever onward and 
upward surge. As a matter of fact, in 
view of the sustained high level of 
business activity for the past two 
years, business is remarkably good. 

How then should the Nation’s eco- 
nomic condition be analyzed at this 
time, taking into consideration the 
present business situation, by point- 
ing both to certain signs of strength, 
and also to certain signs of weakness 
in the economy, and assuming no in- 
ternational involvements? 

Foremost among the expansive fac- 
tors must be listed the strong financial 
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Fred F. Florence is chairman of the executive 
committee of the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas. The material for this story is from an 
address made by Mr. Florence before the Eco- 
nomic Club of Oklahoma City. 


position of consumers. The income of 
individuals, after payment of personal 
taxes, rose by $16 billion in 1956, 
and continues to advance in 1957. 
Although consumer debt increased by 
more than $3 billion in 1956, the gain 
was only half that of 1955. Moreover, 
the instalment debts accumulated in 
so large an amount in 1955 have by 
now been paid down considerably. A 
recent survey of consumer finances, 
conducted by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System in co- 
operation with the University of 
Michigan, indicates that consumers 
continue optimistic about the future 
and plan to make major expenditures 
in 1957 to about the ‘same extent as 
last year. The basic strength of con- 
sumer demand that is indicated by 
the trends in income and consumer 
attitudes provides a strong underpin- 
ning for our economy. 

More often than not, however, 
major fluctuations in the level of busi- 
ness activity originate within business 
itself, either in the form of shifts in 
inventory policies, or reductions in 
spending for new plant and equip- 
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EXECUTIVE'S VIEW 





ment. What are the prospects in these 
areas ? 

The prospects are good. Indeed, 
these two areas of business demand 
provide ground for further encourage- 
ment that business will continue on a 
satisfactory and rewarding level. This 
assertion applies, although net inven- 
tory accumulation by business has de- 
clined in recent months. This decline 
in accumulation should be viewed as 
a healthy development. At times dur- 
ing the boom period of the past two 
years, inventory accumulation has 
threatened to move at too fast a pace, 
and with some speculative tendency. 
The recent dampening has reflected 
primarily attempts of businesses to 
hold inventories to a reasonable level. 
Most informed observers view the in- 
ventory situation as quite satisfactory, 
and the recent decline in the rate of 
accumulation has been effected in an 
orderly and efficient manner. 


Business Expenditures 


Although inventory trends tell an 
important story with respect to short- 
run business conditions, the impact of 
business expenditures on plant and 
equipment is much more significant 
from the standpoint of our future 
standard of living. Such expenditures 
increase capacity, promote better ways 
of doing things, and in general add 
to our ability to satisfy our basic 
wants and to raise our standard of 
living. It is heartening that capital 
expansion has proceeded at a healthy 
and rising pace in recent years; al- 
though at times the rate of expansion 
has pressed severely against our pro- 
ductive capacity. Expenditures on new 
plant and equipment reached the phe- 
nomenal total of $35 billion in 1956, 
or fully 22 percent more than the pre- 
vious record set in 1955. Of primary 
significance, however, is the forecast 
of a further moderate gain to more 
than $37 billion in 1957. The prospect 
for continued growth in such expen- 
ditures indicates a strong base of capi- 
tal spending and further gains in our 
productive capacity. More  impor- 
tantly, the projected plans emphasize 
the confidence of business leaders in 
the long-run outlook. 

The relaxation of demand stemming 
from the adjustment of inventory posi- 
tions and the dampened rate of growth 
of capital expenditure has been more 
than offset by a continued rise in con- 
sumer spending and relatively sharp 
increases in Government outlays. Fed- 
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eral spending, bolstered by rising de- 
fense costs, and world-wide condi- 
tions, is up considerably over last 
year; while state and local govern- 
mental units, striving to meet the 
ever-expanding needs of a growing 
and shifting population, have been 
forced to step up their spending mark- 


edly. 
National Economy 


Largely as a result of these offset- 
ting forces, our national economy 
moved along a high plateau during 
the first quarter of 1957. The output 
of the Nation’s mines and factories 
has receded slightly from the all-time 
peak reached in December 1956. On 
the other hand, employment continues 
strong, wages continue to rise, and 
price pressures—although lessened in 
the wholesale area—are still a cause 
for concern in the consumer sector. 
Early estimates of the Nation’s total 
output—or gross national product— 
for the first quarter indicate a mod- 
erate rise over the last quarter of 
1°56. However, some of this gain must 
be attributed to price increases rather 
than real growth. The economy ap- 
pears to be in a state of healthy, de- 
sirable, and needed adjustment, fol- 
lowing more than two years of almost 
continuous—and at times too rapid— 
expansion. 

What are the prospects for the re- 
mainder of the year? Of one thing we 
can be certain: this rolling, sideways 
movement cannot continue for long; 
we shall break out in one direction or 
the other. In my judgment, the factors 
of strength must be given the heaviest 
weight, and I should therefore expect 
additional pressures of expansion 
later in the year. Pointing in this di- 
rection are the high and rising levels 
of consumer income; the healthy in- 
ventory situation; the continued mod- 
erate gain in capital spending; and— 
possibly of greatest significance for 
the remainder of 1957—the strongly 
expansive pressures of increased Gov- 
ernment spending. So long as business 
and consumer confidence remains 
high, the prospects are that any down- 
ward trend will be of short duration 
and limited in magnitude; and the bet- 
ter the chances for a resumption of a 
normal rate of real economic growth. 

This view of the Nation’s economic 
condition is based on a deep convic- 
tion that the postwar American econ- 
omy is one of great vigor and resili- 
ency; and it is also based on a sincere 


belief that we possess enough old- 
fashioned common sense to manage 
our affairs so as to produce healthy, 
overall economic stability. Neverthe- 
less, certain attitudes and_ practices 
that have recently taken hold in our 
Nation raise serious questions as to 
whether we shall enjoy the success 
that we should in achieving our goal 
of sound and stable economic growth. 

One of these attitudes—and a cause 
for serious concern on the part of 
many citizens—is the recently indi- 
cated view in our national administra- 
tion that ever-increasing welfare ex- 
penditures are justified simply be- 
cause Our economy continues to grow. 
I suggest that the opposite is true. 
Surely a more prosperous economy is 
one in which the citizenry is better 
able to meet its own needs without 
the intervention of a_ paternalistic 
Government, and one in which the 
economy operates in a free enterprise 
atmosphere. Moreover, it would ap- 
pear that the Federal Government 
should set the example for the rest of 
the economy by practicing what it 
preaches with respect to restraint in 
spending during a period of near- 
capacity output and prosperity. As 
you no doubt recall, in January, our 
President called upon management 
and labor to exercise restraint in the 
interest of minimizing inflationary 
pressures. However, the President pre- 
sented to Congress a mammoth budget 
that—although balanced—can only 
add to inflationary pressures in the 
economy, and a continued burden to 
our already excessively taxed people. 





National Security 


All of us agree with the President 
that we cannot take any risk with na- 
tional security. We agree that we must 
devote whatever portion of our re- 
sources that may be necessary to ade- 
quate preparedness for repelling any 
foreign aggressors. But this pressing 
xecessity for large continuing defense 
expenditures dictates strong conserva- 
tive measures with respect to other 
phases of the budget. This is not an 
appropriate time for expanding Fed- 
eral aid to favored groups in our 
society. This is the time for sober 
thinking and action, without political 
implications or considerations, The 
need for conservatism and thrift in 
Government operations and expendi- 
tures requires a firm hand at the helm. 
Senator Byrd and his colleagues are 
to be congratulated for their efforts to 
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promote economy and thrift in Gov- 
ernment. 

The public will gladly record credit 
to both parties in Congress for any ac- 
tion toward thrift and economy, as 
both parties, ana the President, now 
appear to be responding to the na- 
tionwide demand from the grass-roots 
voter. Economy and thrift in Govern- 
ment have suddenly become popular, 
and that is a most fortunate experi- 
ence. for the American people. We 





hope deeds will replace words. 
What we really need is economy in 
Government that will justify a reduc- 
tion in taxes. The present rate of taxa- 
tion is a great burden on the people, 
and a deterrent to the economic prog- 
ress of the Nation. With taxes so high, 
the Government is taking more and 
more of the earnings from the people, 
and leaving less and less for the peo- 
ple to use for their own purposes, 
and to create the savings that are 
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essential to our national progress. 
This great hue and cry about reduc- 
tion of the budget might be just the 
stimulation needed to get our Govern- 
ment on a sounder fiscal and budget- 
ary basis. Thoughtful and patriotic 
citizens everywhere certainly hope 
this will be done, as we know it is in 
the best interest of the American peo- 
ple that it be done—and be done 
promptly. 


Credit 


Another disturbing development is 
the growing attitude both in Govern- 
ment and within a number of groups 
in the economy that people have an 
inherent right to credit for certain and 
special purposes. During the intensive 
boom conditions of the past two years, 
Federal Reserve authorities have prop- 
erly followed a policy of permitting 
the money and credit markets to 
tighten as pressures of demand have 
risen. To do otherwise would have 
opened the gates for even more price 
inflation than we have had; and I 
should like to remind you that whole- 
sale prices advanced by 4 percent, 
and consumer prices by 3 percent dur- 
ing 1956. However, this necessary con- 
servatism in the credit field has given 
rise to sharp cries of anguish from 
various groups in the economy. These 
complaints appear to be based on the 
questionable assumption that certain 
lines of activity should be fostered by 
easy availability of credit, even though 
restraint is necessary in the economy 
as a whole. 

This attitude is particularly dis- 
turbing to those of us in the field of 
finance. We hold sacred our responsi- 
bility for the preservation of sound 
money, and the savings of our people. 
Our activities have always been based 
or the view that good credit is some- 
thing to be earned and warranted by 
the borrower, and not granted because 
of Government assumption of risk. 
Moreover, borrowers and lenders alike 
must realize that credit, like any other 
scarce and valuable property, has its 
legitimate limits. Rewarding economic 
growth cannot long be sustained if we 
become careless in our use of credit. 
The Federal Reserve authorities are 
tc be commended for the perceptive 
use of their instruments of credit con- 
trol in the boom period of the past 
two years. 

A third attitude that is disturbing 
to those of us who are convinced that 
stable growth without inflation should 
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be our primary economic goal is the 
belief that Federal Reserve authorities 
should be poised at all times to intro- 
duce a policy of drastic credit ease at 
the first sign of some relaxation in 
general economic pressures. Those 
who subscribe to this view are usually 
the same people who believe that a 
little inflation is a good thing. In their 
judgment, the need for maintaining 
brim-full employment is so pressing, 
and the virus of inflation is so com- 
forting, that we should close our eyes 
to a relatively small price rise in each 
year; say in the order of two or three 
percent. What are the implications of 
this view? 

In the first place, I doubt seriously 
that there is any such thing as “a little 
bit of inflation” over an extended 
period of time. Once the average citi- 
zen became convinced that the value 
of his hard-earned dollars would de- 
preciate at the seemingly conservative 
rate of three percent per year, the 
stimulus to save in the form of dol- 
lars, savings deposits, Government 
bonds, insurance contracts, and_ the 
like, would be all but obliterated. Few 
of us take time to figure that price 
advances at the seemingly low rate of 
three percent per year would result in 
a doubling of the general price level 
in less than a quarter of a century! 
Obligations fixed in dollar amounts 
would be worth just one-half as much 
in terms of purchasing power. Conse- 
quently, the motive for saving in tra- 
ditional forms would lose most, if not 
all, of its appeal, and our economy 
would be launched on a_ spending 
spree that could only result in dan- 
gerous inflation. 


But that is not all. Experience has 
demonstrated time and again that the 
most effective way to forestall re- 
cession and depression is to prevent 
booms from getting out of hand. Ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine of chronic in- 
flation would, in the end, bring on 
exactly the type of declining business 
and rising unemployment that the ad- 
vocates of creeping inflation wish to 
avoid. We certainly are opposed to 
that. 

The implications of these remarks 
for current Federal Reserve policy 
are clear. Recently the sidewise move- 
ment of business activity has given 
rise to demands from certain quarters 
that monetary policy be eased signifi- 
cantly. This is simply another way of 
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suggesting that in effect the Federal 
Reserve authorities should validate 
the inflation of the past two years. 
Moreover, if, as it appears, the basic 
forces of demand are strong. and if 
we can indeed look forward to a re- 
sumption of expansion later this year, 
premature easing of money conditions 
would simply set the stage for re- 
newed inflation in 1958. The current 
adjustment is proceeding in an or- 
derly manner, and there is little indi- 
cetion that recessionary forces will 
gain the upper hand. This adjustment 
—primarily of inventories both in 
business and at the consumer level— 
must be allowed to proceed in order 
to create the conditions necessary for 
the resumption of sound economic 
growth. 


Money Lent 


American banks are ljending more 
money to more people in practically 
every loan category, than they have 
ever loaned in the history of our coun- 
try. Worthy credit is available, but at 
an increased price. 

Bankers quite generally expect that 
demand for bank credit will continue 
al approximately the present high 
levels, at least until mid-year or later 
—and it appears that the interest rate 
structure will remain firm at approxi- 
mately present levels. 

The better balanced state of the 
economy, and the fact that many cor- 
porate financial officers have been far- 
sighted in anticipating their financial 
requirements, have tended to reduce 
the loan pressure on banks. Cash flow 
through payment of loans, and de- 
mand for additional credit, are in 
closer balance than at any time during 
the past year. However, with loans of 
most banks at record levels, and sec- 
ondary reserves reduced, this near bal- 
ance provides no justifiable basis for 
predictions of easier money markets 
at this time—or in the very near 
future. Banking and business gener- 
ally have become better adjusted to 
prevailing monetary policies, which in 
itself is a favorable psychological 
factor. The effects of the monetary 
policies have been salutary, both to 
banking and business generally, as 


well as to the people. 

While the high level of business 
activity has reduced credit problems, 
some problems are showing up all 
along. The competitive factors in 
many areas of the economy have em- 
phasized the need for stricter credit 
review, and the watchfulness neces- 
sary to keep these problems within 
reasonable proportions. Undoubtedly 
there are many weaknesses in our 
business structure that have not be- 
come discernible. Technological 
changes are affecting many industries. 
There are important shifts of strength 
within many industries, where man- 
agement has failed—or has been un- 
able to adjust to changing conditions. 
There is evidence of some dullness in 
integration, as well as in diversifica- 
tion. 


Areas of Weakness 


Areas of weakness in our economy 
have been well publicized. During the 
month of March, industrial produc- 
tion did not make the usual seasonal 
gain. Steel output was slightly down; 
housing construction was substantially 
reduced and was sluggish; and auto- 
mobile sales were not up to expecta- 
tions. This caused business to be more 
cautious in adding to inventories, and 
to trim stocks in many instances. That 
is healthy. 

At the same time, business senti- 
ment appears to have improved in 
tone quite recently. Less talk is heard 
of the dangers of an imminent reces- 
sion, and the security and commodity 
markets have reflected the improved 
atmosphere of confidence. 

Total employment for the nation 
as a whole rose during the month of 
March. Job holders reported a record 
63.9 million for the month, which was 
a gain of almost 700,000 over Febru- 
ary—and of more than one million 
more than March a year ago. Unem- 
ployment during the month of March 
represented 4.3 percent of the labor 
force. That is generally regarded as 
about minimum in a country where 
workers switch jobs so frequently. As 
contrasted with a year ago, we find 
more people working at higher wages, 
and unemployment near minimum lev- 
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els. This is a strong factor of stability. 

This over-all situation reflects the 
basic confidence of businessmen and 
consumers—a _ heartening degree of 
confidence that stands in sharp con- 
trast to the situation of previous pe- 
riod of readjustment. However, the 
counsels of conservatism must be 
heeded; we must exercise moderation 
in our particular lines of activity; 
and we must be eternally vigilant in 
warding off unsound theories and 
ideas that are irrelevant to our pres- 
ent situation. 

The Nation’s bankers are pursuing 
policies based upon the solid rock of 
experience, but tempered by foresight 
and optimism that naturally flow from 
a‘resilient, free enterprise economy. 
Banks stand ready to continue to fi- 
nance the sound, legitimate needs of 
all business and agriculture, and the 
needs of consumers. 

We have good reason to face the 
future with courage and with confi- 
dence. Science, inventions, and _tech- 
nology will create new horizons filled 
with opportunities beneficial to our 
people. With our growing stores of 
natural resources, the years ahead will 
be rich in their reward to thrifty and 
industrious people. Sound business 
policy, stimulated by a reasonable de- 
gree of confidence, will enrich our 
institutions and our personal lives. 
The future will offer even greater op- 
portunities to all people than they 
have ever experienced at any time in 
the past. We must prepare ourselves 
to reap the fruits of the many oppor- 
tunities that lie in the harvests ahead. 


N. C. State College 
Adds New Course 


RALEIGH.—North Carolina State 
College this spring conducted its first 
short course in Linear Programming 
The course was conducted by the De- 
partment of Industrial Engineering of 
the School of Engineering and the Col- 
lege Extension Division of the College. 

Attending were eleven men from the 
following companies: West Point Manu- 
facturing Company, Drexel Furniture 
Company, Western Electric Company, 
Burlington Industries, Inc., Southern 
Bleachery and print works, R. J. Reyn- 
olds Tobacco Company, Hanes Hois- 
ery, and Blue Bell, Inc. 

A more extensive two-week Linear 
Programming short course is planned 
for September at North Carolina State 
College. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY ASSOCIATES 





Southwest Utilities Form 


New Research Organization 


LITTLE ROCK.—Arkansas Power 
& Light Company and twelve other in- 
dependent electric companies in the 
states of Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Oklahoma have formed 
an organization known as Southwest 
Atomic Energy Associates, It was an- 
nounced by R. E. Ritchie, AP&L Presi- 
dent. These include electric utility com- 
panies which formed the Southwest 
Power Pool during World War II and 
which are among the principal sup- 
pliers of electric power in the six states. 

“This corporation is undertaking a 
research and development program 
aimed at practical use of atomic energy 
as a supplemental fuel for the future 
electrical needs of the areas,” said 
Ritchie. “Presently available tuels per- 
mit the generation of electricity at costs 
that are substantially lower than those 
obtainable with atomic energy in the 
present stage of development.” 

Objectives of the new non-profit cor- 
poration are to undertake a program of 
research and development that will (1) 
contribute to advancement of the tech- 
nology of atomic power reactors or 
furnaces and (2) look toward ultimate 
construction and operation of one or 
more large atomic power plants with 
electrical capacity of between 200,000 
kilowatts and 400,000 kilowatts each. 
It is hoped that the research and devel- 
opment program will demonstrate that 
a large plant of such size would be 
capable of producing electricity at a 
cost comparable with that obtainable 





with other available fuels. 

Southwest Atomic Energy Asso- 
ciates now has under active considera- 
tion a $5 million program of research 
and development, extending over a four- 
year period. The first phase of the pro- 
gram will be carried out in the labora- 
tory, and will require at least two years. 
The decision on where to locate the 
plant will not be made until the labora- 
tory and research work is complete. 

The program would consist primari- 
ly of studies and tests pertaining to a 
new, advanced reactor design not here- 
tofore developed, which is believed to 
have important potential advantages 
over other reactor designs in point of 
thermal (heat) efficiency and economic 
performance. 


Discussions Held 


Southwest Atomic Energy Associates 
would pay for the research and devel- 
opment work to be done under the pro- 
gram it is considering. Several discus- 
sions of the program have been held 
with members of the staff of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission in 
Washington. 

Formation of Southwest Atomic En- 
ergy Associates is similar to action pre- 
viously taken by other groups of inde- 
pendent electric utilities which have 
joined together in undertaking varied 
research and development work leading 
to construction of atomic power plants. 
The companies sponsoring Southwest 
Atomic Energy Associates are: Arkan- 
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sas-Missouri Power Company, Inc., 
Arkansas Power & Light Company, Cen- 
tral Louisiana Electric Company, Inc., 
The Empire District Electric Company, 
Gulf States Utilities Company, Kansas 
Gas & Electric Company, Louisiana 
Power & Light Company, Mississippi 
Power & Light Company, Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Company, New Orleans Pub- 
ic Service Company, Inc., Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Company, Public Serv- 
ice Company of Oklahoma, and South- 
western Gas & Electric Company. These 
companies together serve a total of 2,- 
225,000 electric customers. 

Other companies that are consider- 
ing joining the organization are the 
Kansas Power & Light Company and 
Western Light & Telephone Company. 


Textile Course Set 
At Southern Tech 


CHAMBLEE, GA.—A shortage of 
trained manpower in Georgia’s largest 
industry-textiles—has led to the initia- 
tion of a new two-year textile course at 
the Southern Technical Institute, Cham- 
blee, it was annuonced today by L. V. 
Johnson, Institute director and by Her- 
man A. Dickert, director of the A. 
French School of Textile Engineering 
at Georgia Tech. 

The course, which will be available 
for students this fall, is being established 
following ten years of advocation and 
urging by Georgia textile leaders 
through the Textile Education Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

To accommodate the new program, a 
department of textile technology will be 
set up at Southern Tech, a unit of the 
Georgia Tech Engineering Extension 
Division. In addition to the departmen- 
tal staff, to be headed by John I. Alford, 
a former superintendent of Covington 
Mills, Covington, students enrolling in 
this course will utilize the faculty and 
facilities of the A. French School. 
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Arthur Lynch's “Lens Lab" 
Will Serve Entire Southeast 


FORT MYERS, FLA.—It was re- 
ported by Arthur H. Lynch, Proprietor 
of the electronic and nucleonic repre- 
sentative firm which carries his name, 
that he will organize a new corporation 
which will own and operate the most 
complete, commercial laboratory, for 
service in those fields, in the entire 
southeast. 

The name of the new corporation, 
which will be a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Arthur H. Lynch & Associates, will 
be Lynch Electronics & Nucleonics Serv- 
ice Corporation, Inc. The laboratory, 
itself, will be known as the “Lens Lab.” 
That name is very much more signifi- 
cant than merely being the initials of 
the company name. As a lens is a device 
for concentrating and then diffusing 
light. this new addition to the rapidly- 
growing field of electronics and nu- 
cleonics, in Florida, will aid in the ac- 
cumulation and dissemination of infor- 
mation and accurate measurements in 
these very important fields. 

txcept for the “Standards Labora- 
tories” at Patrick and Eglin Air Force 


Bases, the U.S. Navy Overhaul and Re- : 


pair Base, and the U.S. Navy School of 
Aviation Medicine, also in Pensacola: 
the U. S. Navy Mine Defense Labora- 
tory, Panama City and the U.S. Navy 
Underwater Sound Reference Labora- 
tory. Orlando, there are no laboratories 
in Florida, having the facilities pro- 
posed for the Lens Lab. While some of 
the government laboratories are very 
complete in themselves. their use is not. 
generally, available to industry which 
is to be one of the primary functions of 
the new group. 

“Need for such a centrally-located 
laboratory has long been recognized,” 
said Lynch, who further explained that 
his organization has been trying to fill 
this need, in a small way, for several 
vears. Technical men. from nearly all 
the Government Laboratories. have vis- 
ited the existing laboratory in North 
ort Myers and it is expected that many 
more of them, as well as key engineers 
in the large commercial groups now 
locating in Florida. will be glad to take 
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advantage of the new facilities. One of 
the prime purposes of the new labora- 
tory is to provide calibration and rapid 
repair service for the millions of dollars 
worth of the highly technical instru- 
ments which have been sold in Florida 
during the past ten years. 

The purpose of the new facility is to 
reinforce rather than replace any of 
the existing services. 

While several very intricate repairs 
have been made by the laboratory dur- 
ing the past few months, thus saving 
the time and expense which would have 
been involved if the instruments had 
been returned to their “West Coast” 
manufacturers, it will be about the first 
of September before full swing is ac- 
complished. 


RIVERSIDE CO.'S 
MOULTRIE UNIT 
IS BIG SUCCESS 


MOULTRIE, GA. When W. J. 
Vereen founded the Riverside Manu- 
facturing Company in a loft over a 
drugstore in 1911 he didn’t dream that 
the South Georgia firm, under the di- 
rection of the next generation, would 
eventually be manufacturing business 
uniforms instead of bedding and occu- 
pying a 74,000 square foot plant... 
actually the nation’s largest plant de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of 
business uniforms. 

A formidable amount of yardage, a 
large percentage of it produced by 
Riverside’s affiliate, the Moultrie Cotton 
Mills. flows through the plant each day 
eventually becoming shirts, trousers, 
service coats, jackets and caps. Actually, 
the Georgia firm’s products have been 
authorized as official uniforms by lead- 
ers in the baking, soft drink, packing. 
dairying, automotive and petroleum in- 
dustries. as well as many others. 

Particularly since Riverside entered 
the business uniform field in the mid- 
20's, the firm has concentrated on pro- 
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moting ideal working conditions. In 
striking contrast to the drugstore loft 
occupied by the original 15 employees 
is the completely, year ’round air-con- 
ditioned plant enjoyed today where gar- 
ment-makers work to soft music. 

Son of the original founder is today’s 
president, W. C. Vereen. Thomas J. 
Vereen is executive vice-president and 
E. B. Acuff serves as sales manager. 
Vice-president in charge of sales pro- 
motion, advertising and development 
is H. V. E. Platter, Jr. 

While the manufacturer regards its 
growth with satisfaction, the principals 
have no intention of resting on their 
laurels. According to Mr. Platter, 
“Riverside’s plant and products are con- 
tinually in a state of development. Riv- 
erside plans to take full advantage of 
significant changes in the textile pic 
ture that are being made through mod- 
ern chemistry. New fabrics are rigidly 
tested and made to prove themselves be- 
fore being used. New machinery is con- 
stantly being added to aid efficient 
workmanship and economy.” Mr. Plat- 
ter added, “And the fish with which we 
stocked our employee’s recreational 
lake are growing.” 


Appreciation Day 

Marks Opening Of 

Tennessee Facility 
ROCKWOOD, TENN. The new 


Roane Electric Furnace ferroalloys 
plant of Tennessee Products & Chemi- 
cal Corporation has been formally 
opened here. 

The occasion was marked by civic 
“Appreciation Day” celebration and 
by an “open house” at the plant for 
residents of the community, customers 
of the company and shareholders of 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation. 
parent company of Tennessee Products. 
More than 400 visitors from 18 states 
were among those attending. 

The new Roane facility has 12 elec- 
tric furnaces for the production of 
ferroalloys. The plant is one of Ten- 
nessee Products’ 13 industrial facilities 
producing an extensive range of prod- 
ucts which include heavy, aromatic and 
agricultural chemicals; plasticizers and 
filter aids; ferroalloys and pig iron; 
coal, coke, charcoal and charcoal bri- 
quettes; mineral wool insulation, Per- 
lite lightweight aggregate, acoustical 
plaster, cast iron soil pipe fittings, and 
wood preservative. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








EASTERN 
GEORGIA 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY 


For sale or lease: brick 
and concrete block build- 
ing with large drive and 
parking area. Would be 
suitable for trucking or 
wholesale. Air  condi- 
tioned offices with mod- 
ern rest rooms. Contact 
MR Box 80-202 for fur- 
ther information and de- 
tails. 


MR. MANUFACTURER 


Locate your next plant in Chats- 
worth, Georgia, at foot of historic 
Ft. Mountain. We offer ample fa- 
cilities for your every requirement. 
For Complete information contact 
W. C. Long, City Council, Chats- 
worth, Georgia. 








FLORIDA ACREAGE 
AVAILABLE 


Over 4,000 acres on major U.S. 
Highway. Very promising for 
residential or industrial devel- 
opment. MR Box 80-201. 


BUY - SELL - 
TRADE 


WITH 
MR CLASSIFIED 














CENTRAL VIRGINIA 


Ideal opportunity for couple in 
old established mercantile busi- 
ness — modern equipment — 
complete line. Sales increasing 
more each year. 20% profit. 
Ample space for expansion. Liv- 
ing quarters available. Reply to 
MR Box 80-303. 








WE WANT INDUSTRY! 


This small Southern community in 
the heart of an agricultural area des- 
perately needs a manufacturing plant 
to provide jobs for people leaving 
farms and young people just getting 
out of school. 

For a reliable company we will put 
up plant to your specifications and 
provide rent-free for a reasonable 
period. You won't have any labor 
problems if you locate with us. MR 
Box 80-105. 








INSURANCE INVESTMENT 


Client desires to invest in small in- 
surance firm offering specialized line 
to industrial plants in South. Ex- 
perienced in sales promotion, wide 
contact with potential customers. 
Write MR Box 80-123. 











Executives 
Personnel Managers 
Plant Superintendents 


Use this new medium to bridge 
the gap of executive communi- 
cation in the South: 
Executive Positions 
Capital goods or inventories 
To seek capital or invest 
Business to sell or buy 
Executive and company air- 
craft 
Business Property for Sale or 
Lease 
Office Space for rent or lease 


Southwide Bulletin Board 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


North Atlanta 19, Georgia 
Cedar 3-4015 


OFFICE BUILDING—KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Ideal for Research Laboratory or District Office 


Beautiful new modern, air-conditioned brick 16,000 square foot 
office building in Knoxville, Tenn. Plenty of parking. If you are 
planning research facilities or offices of any type, this is a perfect 
set-up. Only 114 miles from center of town, two minutes from best 
residential area. Near lakes, mountains, and country clubs. Knox- 
ville is a wonderful city in which to live. Very reasonable rent. 


Write or phone: 


GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 


P. O. BOX 1390, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dept. 101 Telephone 4-8601 














FLORIDA 
OPPORTUNITY 


Very profitable incorporated 
Ceramic Tile distributorship in 
Florida. Reason for sale: health. 
Overhead low, favorable lease, 
well established business, an- 
nual sales in excess of $500,000 
with net profit before officers’ 
salaries and taxes of $100,000. 
Price $300,000. For more de- 
tailed information write: Box 
MR 80-101. 








IMPORTANT 


When replying to classified 
advertisements with no ad- 
dress given, write MR Box 

, Conway Publica- 
tions, North Atlanta, 19, 


Georgia. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 











ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Representation for Southeast 
and Southwest for MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD and 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. Houston or Dallas 
office desired to sell adver- 
tising space for these two 
publications in the fastest- 
growing market area in the 
country. High potential for 
aggressive salesmen — must 
know the advertising field. 
Send resume giving full par- 
ticulars to: 


GUY H. TUCKER, MR-5 
Conway Publications 
North Atlanta 19, Georgia 


CHEMICAL CONTROLLER 


Southeastern firm desires man with 
chemical experience to act as assist- 
ant controller. Must be college 
graduate. Must be over 35 years of 
age. An _ excellent position with 
many opportunities. Reply to MR 
Box 80-301. 














SYSTEMS AND 
PROCEDURES 
EXPERIENCE 


We are seeking college gradu- 
ate about 35 years of age ca- 
pable of handling machine ap- 
plications working with design- 
ers On appropriate system. Our 
organization is rapidly expand- 
ing with all benefits included 
and substantial salary. South- 
western location. Send com- 
plete details of past experience 
to MR Box 80-305. 


Wholesale Experience 


Desire married, settled man in 
mature 30’s; BS in Economics; 
10 years experience in whole- 
sale and retail securities. Must 
presently be Manager of firm. 
Must be able to relocate and 
travel. Reply to MR Box 80-304. 














ENGINEER 
Rapidly expanding firm de- 


sires experienced Industrial 
Engineer capable of accept- 
ing responsibilities. Must 
have experience in Electrical 
Wire and Cable field. Good 
salary and many excellent 
opportunities. Reply to MR 
Box 80-302. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHIEF METALLURGIST, 
LABORATORY MANAGER 


Age 49, married. B.S. Chem. En- 
grg. Will relocate. 22 years with 
large independent automobile 
mfrs. Reported directly to V. P. 
Mfg. Directed all metallurgical 
research and development for all 
divisions: Automotive, marine, 
diesel engines, and aircraft gas 
turbines. Present salary $20,000. 
AGENCY Contact Box 80-137. 


CAREERS 
Specialist in 
Management, Sales, Executives 
contact 


AL PRUETT 
1389 Peachtree 
Atlanta, Georgia 














PERSONNEL RECRUITER 


Young, personable, with two 
degrees from major university 
desires position in industry as 
college contact for recruiting. 
Contact MR 80-205. 








POSITION DESIRED IN EASTERN UNITED STATES in admin- 


Controller 


Seven years assistant con- 
troller for large textile manu- 
facturer with 15 branches. 
Responsible for cost account- 
ing functions, preparation of 
budgets, analyses, projections 
and investigations for top 
management in establishing 
sales, manufacturing and ex- 
pansion policies. Also 13 
years experience as chief cost 
accountant for another tex- 
tile company. Member 
NACA. In forties, married 





istrative or general management. Age 25, married, six 
years experience in supermarket management, has just re- 
ceived Law Degree. Interested in position where legal 
education can be used as background. For further de- 
tails write to MR Box 80-306. 


with family. College grad- 
uate. Desired salary $14,000. 
Contact Box MR _ 80-128. 
AGENCY. 
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FOR SALE 





=... TR 


wW, 

MOTORS @ GENERATORS 

TRANSFORMERS $ 

NEW @ REBUILT ) 

WORLD'S LARGEST } 
INVENTORY 

ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


Phone Station Collect GL 3-6783 
P. O. Box 51, Rochester, New York iy 


lie EF A EP Et 








WANTED 

Good used steel elevated water tanks 
—Sell us your elevated tank if no 
longer needed. We buy—move—sell 
—erect new—used steel elevated tanks 
and provide paint or repair mainte- 
nance for these structures. Contact 
MR Box 80-107. 


EXECUTIVE TWIN ENGINE 
AIRPLANE 


Apache, twin engine, 270 hours total time, Auxiliary gas tank, 
oxygen equipped, and all instruments with two radios. New 
paint job. One owner company plane with all bulletins up to 
date. Price $23,500. For additional information contact MR 


Box 80-122. 














IMPORTANT 
When replying to classified 


advertisements with no ad- 
dress given, write MR Box 

, Conway Publica- 
tions, North Atlanta, 19, 
Georgia. 








SALE OR LEASE 


A full-fashioned hosiery 
mill desires to sell, lease 
or convert to a desirable 
and profitable manufac- 
turing venture on a joint 
operation. For informa- 
tion communicate with 
Macon Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., P. O. Box 890, Ma- 
con, Georgia. 











WANTED TO BUY: 
Four-Place Airplane 


Private owner wants clean four- 
place, single engine airplane. 
Prefer all-metal Cessna 170 with 
OMNI. Send details, time since 
engine major to MR Box 80-206. 











GET CASH NOW 


. 
for your new surplus 
motors, controls and 


transformers! 


NEW MOTORS 
AVAILABLE: 

Over 5,000 new motors, in q 
stock, from YaHP to 200 HP. e) 


Special low prices Cc C 
A 


rt 


N 


Write, wire or phone collect! 


AJAX ELECTRIC MOTOR CORP. 


P.O. Box 262, Rochester, N.Y 
Long Distance Phone LD. 132 


(Mail to MANUFACTURERS RECORD, Conway Blidg., North Atlanta 19, Ga.) 


Yet! enter my subscription immediately... 


( ) For two years $5 ( ) For one year $3 


PAYMENT: ( )} Enclosed 


FIRM 


NAME 


( ) Bill firm 
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Bargain 
Executive 
Aircraft 


1955 Cessna, 310 Twin. 
315 total hours, 40 since 
completely major over- 
hauled, relicensed, Janu- 
ary. Repainted 1956. Un- 
damaged, beautiful. Com- 
plete auto-pilot and radio 
cost $17,000. Aircraft 
complete cost $74,000. 
Firm delivered price $42,- 
900. Write MR Box 80- 


121 for particulars. 











FOOD PROCESSING 
PLANT 


For Sale or Lease 


36,650 sq. ft. upstate New 
York. Glazed tile walls, 
steam, refrigeration. Suitable 
for any food processing. For 
complete details contact: Box 
MR 80-103. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 








"When you need medical aid, call a doctor; when you need legal advice, obtain a 


lawyer; and when you need technical assistance in your business, call on a qualified 


professional consultant." 














ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


Engineering Division 


ATLANTA 
DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 


MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 











Design » Construction 
Modernization 


VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


BUILDING @ HEAVY @ HIGHWAY e UTILITIES 








fo Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 











PALMER & BAKER ENGINEERS, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys—Reports— Design —Supervision—Consultation 
Transportation and Trafic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Hiehways—Airports 
Industrial Buildings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils. Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. WASIIINGTON, D. C. 





J. R. PREVETTE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Commercial Negotiators 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC. 


inspectson Engineers and Chemists 
“Specialists in Negotiating 
business Deals” 

All Negotiations Confidential. Private 
Surveys, Analyses and Investigations 
conducted, 

823 Professional Building 
Charlotte 2. N. C. 


RICHMOND fa} VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1881 




















Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Keonomie Surveys and Reports 
Engineering Investigations and Reports 
Design and Supervision of Construction 


Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engsneers 


Teas inl tridges, Highways, Tunnels. Airports 

Port and Harbor Facilities subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals 

Ilighways, Expressways and Bridges fraffic, Parking and Transportatior 
Power and Industrial Plants 

Airport Facilities Keports, Power, Industrial Buildings 

Housing, Sewerage and Water Suppls 


. * * * 
27 William St. 1915 Tulane Avenue 
New York 5, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 


3! Broadway New York 6, N. ¥ 








SANDERSON & PORTER 


CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS 
SURVEYS 








LOCKWOOD GREENE ENGINEERS, INC. 


ARCHITECTS @ ENGINEERS 
INDUSTRIAL @ COMMERCIAL ® INSTITUTIONAL 


SPARTANBURG, S. C e 
Montgomery Building 


New York e Boston 

















DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 
TRANSPORTATION, PUBLIC TRANSIT AND TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


Grade Separations 


Industrial I'lants 
Expressways 


Railroads 
Subways Tunnels 
Power Plants Municipal Works 
150 N. WACKER DRIVE. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 

79 McALLISTER STREET. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 


Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers 


General Structures 


Plant Layout 
Oesign—Investigation—Quantity Survey 


industrial Plants—Warehouses 

Commercial Buildings—Steel and 

Reinforced Concrete—Design and 
Supervision—Reports 

1734 Bella Vista 


CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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FIVE GLUGS 

Down at Mobile a young housewife was 
asked by a neighbor, equally young, for a 
cooking recipe. 

After outlining the various things to be 
done in the particular recipe, she concluded: 
“Then you add five glugs of custard.” 

“Five what?” the neighbor asked. 

“Glugs.” 

“What in the world is a glug?” 

“Oh, my goodness,” the instructor said. 
“Tip the jug until it says ‘glug,’ then do that 
four more times.” 


CHANNEL WHICH? 

After completing the geography lesson for 
the day, the fifth-grade teacher looked over 
at little Johnny who was gazing dreamily off 
into space. 

“Tell me, Johnny,” she prodded, “all that 
you know about the English Channel.’ 

The lad frowned in concentration, then re- 
plied: “Gosh, that one isn’t on our TV set.” 


WEEPING FORCE 

The Georgia Tech engineering student de- 
scribed tears as the hydraulic force through 
which masculine will power is defeated by 
feminine water power. 


KEEP TALKING 


The ability to keep on talking pleasantly, 
while looking vaguely nowhere and while the 
other fellow finally picks up the check, may 
be defined as poise. 


HEADS UP 


A bit of worthy advice from a wise Miam- 
ian is that one way to keep your head above 
water is to keep out of expensive dives. 


NO SLEEP 

Following many sleepless nights, during 
which counting sheep did no good, the cor- 
poration president finally gave up and went 
to a physician. 

A mild sedative was prescribed, but it 
didn’t work, and several stronger drugs pre- 
scribed later also failed to produce the de- 
sired rest. 

After that, the tycoon told the doctor he’d 
heard somebody discussing twilight sleep and 
couldn’t he try it too. 

“Oh, no,” the doctor replied. 
for labor.” 

Exploding into a rage, the industrialist 
howled: “That’s the trouble with this coun- 
try. They never have anything for manage- 
ment. 


“That’s only 


a 
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* THE SOUTH'S HONOR ROLL 


INSTITUTIONS WHICH HAVE JOINED FORCES TO 
PROGRAM FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALL THE CITIZENS OF THE REGION 


HERE ARE THE FAR-SIGHTED FIRMS AND 


SUPPORT THE SASI 


* 





INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Ala, Dept. of Agri. & Ind., Montgomery 
Anniston Chamber of Commerce, Anniston, 
Alabama 

Auburn Research Foundation 

Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Texas, Austin 

Carroll County Industrial Dept., 
don, ‘Tenn. 

Duke University 

Emory University 

Fla. Development Commission, Tallahassee 

Georgia Inst. of Technology 

Howard College 

Ky. Agri. & Ind. Dev. Bd., Frankfort 

Kentucky Research Foundation 

SAMUEL KRESS FOUNDATION 

La. Dept. of Commerce & Industry 

Medical College of Virginia 

Mississippi State College 

Miss. State Game & Fish Comm., Jackson 

N. C. Dept. of Cons. & Development 

N. Miss. Industriai Devel. Assn. 

Oak Ridge Inst. oi Nuclear Studies 

Oklahoma A & M College 

Geo. Peabody College 

Ga. Institute of Technology 

EDGAR STERN FAMILY FUND, 

leans 

Tulane University 

University of Alabama 

University of Florida 

University of Miami 

University of Mississippi 

University of North Carolina, 

University of Oklahoma 

University of ‘Tampa 

Va. Div. of Planning & Economic Devel 

Va. Polytechnic Inst... Blacksburg 

Windsor Properties, Dallas, Texas 


Hunting- 


New Or- 


Chapel Hill 


INDUSTRIAL MEMBERS 


ALABAMA POWER CuU., 

Alamo Plaza Hote! Courts, 

Albany Prk gen Co., Albany, Ga. 

IVAN ALLEN CO., Atlanta 

ALL IED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., New 
York 

A. S. Aloe Co., St. Le 

AMERICAN CAST TRON PIPE CO., Bir- 
mingham 

American Conditioning 
Mass. 

American Enka Corp., Enka, N. 

AMERICAN TOBAUCCU CU., Richmond 

American ‘Trust Co., Char lotte, N. 

Arthur Anderson & Co., Atlanta 

ll. Reeve Angel & Co., New York 

‘The Anniston Star, Anniston. Ala. 

Asheville Citizens-Times Co., 


Birmingham 
Dallas 


Boston. 


Ilouse, 


Asheville, 


N.C. 
Atlantic Greyhound Corp., 
Virginia 
Atlantic Research Corp., 
John M. Avent & Associates, Inc., 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
The Bank of Georgia. Allanta 


Charleston, West 
Alexandria, Va. 
Allanta 


A. M. Barlow. Realtor, \Vildwood, Fla. 
Barnes, Askew, Mills & Co., Atlanta 
Biscayne Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Miam1 
Cabot Carbon Company, Gainesville, Fla. 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Charleston 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corp., N. Y. 
Cardinal Products, Ine., Durham 
Carolina Ford Tractor Co., Charlotte 
Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh 
Celanese Corp. uf America, Bishop, Texas 
Central of Georgia Railway Co.. Atlanta 
CENTRAL LOUISIANA ELECTRIC Co., 
INC., Lafayette, La. 
The Chattanooga Times, Chattanooga 
The Chemstrand Corp., Decatur, Ala. 

THE CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATION- 
AL BANK, Atlanta 
CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL 

BANK, Columbia 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 
Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Charles, La. 
Combustion Engineering-Superheater. Inc.. 
Chattanooga 
Commerciai National Bank, Daytona Beach 
Continental Productions Corp.. Chattanooga 


Atlanta 
Corp.. Lake 


* Italic face type indicates 
sustaining members 





CONTINENTAL TURPENTINE & ROSIN 
CORP., Laurel, Miss. 

Corning Glass Works, Harrodsburg, Ky. 

W. H. Curtin Co., New Orleans 

Davison Chemical Corp., Baltimore 

DeBardeleben Coal Corp.. Birmingham 

DELTA AIR LINES, INC., Atlanta 

Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham 

Dow Chemical Company, Atlanta 

Dow Chemical Co., Texas Div., Freeport 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS é€ CO., INC., 
Wilmington 
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mingham 

Ernst & Ernst, Atlanta 

ETHYL CORPORATION, Baton Rouge 

Evening Post Publishing Co., Charleston 

Experiment. Inc., Richmond 

Fernwood Industries, Fernwood. Miss. 

First Research Corp. of Florida, Miami 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Atlanta 

FIRST NAT’L BANK OF BIRMINGHAM 
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LAUREL OIL AND FERTILIZER CoO., 
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Law & Co., Atlanta 
Lawyers Title Insurance Co., Richmond 
LEWIS TERMINALS, Riviera Beach, 
Florida 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Durham, 


Louis- 


INDUSTRIES, INC., 


Liller. Neal, and Battle. Atlanta 
Lion Oil Company, E! Dorado 
Louisiana Power & Light Co., New Orleans 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Co., 
Louisville 
LYNCH ELECTRONICS & 
LABORATORIES, Ft. 
taining) 
Masonite Corp., Laurel, Miss. 
MEMPHIS PUBLISHING CO., Memphis 
Merchants National Bank, Mobile 
Metal-Katcher Co., Louisville 
Miller and Rhoades, Inc., Richmond 
Mississippi Chemical Corp., Yazoo City 
MISSISSIPPI! POWER CO., Gulfport 
MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT CO., 
Jackson 
MISS. VALLEY GAS CO., Jackson 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Anniston 
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Nashville. Chatt. & St. R. R. Co., 
Nashville 
National Brands. Gulfport. Miss. 
Nat'l Fruit Produce Co.. Winchester, Va. 
Ness Sanitary Wiper Co.. Asheville, N. C. 


NUCLEONICS 
Myers, Fla. (Sus- 


NEW ORLEANS 
New Orleans 
Newport Industries, Inc., Pensacola, Fla. 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co., Newport News, Va. 
The News & Courier Co., Charleston 
Norfolk and Western Railway Co., Roa- 
noke, Virginia 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Okla. City 
PEMCO CORP., Baltimore 
Philip Morris Co., Ltd., Richmond, Va. 
PHIPPS & BIRD, INC., Richmond 
PLANTATION PIPE LINE CoO., Atlanta 
Wm. P. Poythress & Co., Richmond 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh 
Quality Control Prod., Inc., Durham, N. ( 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Louls 
Reynolds Metals Co., Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Richards & Assoc., Inc., Carrollton, Ga. 
Rittenbaum Bros., Atlanta 
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A. H. Robins Co., Richmond 
RUST ENGINEERING CO., Birmingham 
SAVANNAH SUGAR REFINING CORP., 
Savannah 
Seaboard Air Line R, R. Co., Norfolk 
SEARS ROEBUCK €CoO., Atlanta 
Shell Chemical Corp., Atlanta 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 
Smith-Douglas Co., Inc., Norfolk 
Snively Groves, Ine., Winterhaven, Fla. 
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Alabama Academy of Science 
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Florida Academy of Science 
Georgia Academy of Science 
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NOTE: Any firm doing business in the South is eligible for membership in the Southern Assn. of Science and Industry. For detailed 
information and membership application blank contact SASI Head quarters, Conway Bldg., North Atlanta 19, Ga. 








An intrstng 
exprmnt 


in spch 


How your words might be 
compressed into “shorthand” sound 


waves for telephone transmission 


Any time we can speed your voice from telephone 
to telephone with less equipment you’re bound to benefit. 


One possible way to do this is by a new transmission 
method which Bell Telephone Laboratories scientists are 
exploring. You might call it “electronic shorthand.” 


Actually, it’s a method by which samples are snipped 
off a speech sound—just enough to identify it—and sent 
by telephone to a receiver that rebuilds the original 
sound, 


The two charts on the right show how this can be 
done even with a short sound like “‘or.” 


Our scientists are putting further research into this 
idea, which could mean not only improved service but a 
more economical use of lines as well. Voices could be 
sent by fewer electrical signals. And more voices could 
be sent over each wire. 


It’s exploring and developing like this that make 
I 5 ping 
telephone service the bargain it is. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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YOUR EAR IS OUR CUSTOMER. Bell Lzeboratories scientist 
Homer W. Dudley, who originated the “electronic short- 
hand” method of sending speech, studies wave patterns 
made by sounds as you would ordinarily hear them over 
the telephone. To get these sounds from mouth to ear by 
telephone as quickly and efficiently as possible is our 
fundamental job. 


THIS IS THE SOUND “OR.” Chart shows how the oscillo- 
scope records vibrations of the sound “or.” Vibrations 
originate in puffs of air from the larynx when a word is 
spoken. Electronic machines don’t really need all these 
vibrations to recognize the particular sound. 


THIS IS ELECTRONIC SHORTHAND OF THE SOUND “OR.” 
One “pitch period” in three (as against all nine shown 
in upper chart) has been selected for transmission. With 
this system, three times as many voices could theoreti- 
cally travel over the same pair of wires and be rebuilt 
into the total original sounds. 





